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TERMS. 

Tax VALLEY FARMER Is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large o¢tavoe pages (in- 
diiding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

le copy, one year, - - ~ - $1 00 
copies, $3; seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10 
2 ayments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
amps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

‘AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friendo 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 


dirculation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
Pa following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 

| insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one year $6; each 
12 lines one year, $43 one page, one insertion, 

y each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $60; 

of six lines or lesa, ope year, $5. 








Premiums. 

We have sent a large number of the 
premiums promised at the commencement 
ofthe year, and have yet a large number 
tosend. No person must think if they 
have not already received theirs that there 
is any disposition to withhold itfrom them. 
We have been disappointed in getting 
bécks as we wished, but shall send to all 
entitled to them. We shall take it as a 
favor if. persons entitled’ to premiums, 
When they come to the city, or have a 
Chance to send, would call and get their 
books and thus save the expense of mailing. 
Any person entitled to a premium who does 


not receive it before the Ist of July itre- 
quested to write to us, as he may have 
been overlooked, and we wish to reatify 
all mistakes. 


Extra Pacres.—This, the June number 
of thé Farmer, contains as will be seen, 
eight pages more than the usual ‘amount. 
Our July number will contain eight pages 
less. It is rather more convenient to fur- 
nish alternately 48 and 32 pages than 40 
pages eacah month, and as we give the 
larger portion first we suppose our patrong 
will not complain. 





Back Numsers.—We have been com- 
pelled to commence with the April number 
to several hundred new subscribers becatise 
the edition of the previous numbers was all 
exhausted. This will explain the reason 
why those who have ordered the back 
numbers have not received them. Wecan 
take new subscriptions from henceforth: to 
cominence with the July number, but can- 
not supply back numbers. 


MISSOURL CHALLENGES THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The undersigned, believing that their 
Farm, situated seven miles south of St. 
Louis, Mo.. is unequalled in point of Vari- 
ety, Production and Extent by any other 
in the United States, (though it has been in 
cultivation less than ten years,) challenge 
the whole Union to a competition for @ 
grand Sweep Stake Premium on the follow. 
ing conditions : 








Each person competing shall deposit 
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sified. i nd 7 Sas 
‘offarms to be made prior to 
‘A Committee to consist of one-person: 
from each Stete in which any eget 
farms shall be entered shall be selected by 
the Governor of the respective States rep. 
resented, whose duty, when so selected ‘and 
notified by the Governor, shall be to:pro- 
eeed and visit each farm so entered during 
thie rhohths of September and Oetober, and 
award the premitim tothe owner of the 
fai which shall excél' in’ these partidu- 
lars, viz: 

CU Variety of Production; 

Amount of Production; and 
,,Aaatent of Surface, Cultivated, 

«Abe, premium, shall consist of a Service 
( Plate, to be purchased with the money 
deposited by all the competitors after the 
expenses of the committee have been paid, 
o»We,ere, anxious to let the world know 
what bas been, and what can be done west 

‘the, Mississippi River, and make this of. 
fer in good faith, and with a full determin- 
ation to carry it out, 

- All necessary preliminary arrangements 
willbe: made in a fiberal manner. Who 
willenter the list ? ' 
icGommunications ‘with reference to the 
above may be made directly td us at St. 
fonis,°or to'EiAbbott, Esq., Editor of 
the» Valley Parner, St. Louis, Mo. 
©) Pledging ourselves: that all such ‘shall 
meet with prompt and respectful attention. 

Very Respectfully, 
JOHN SIGERSON & BRO. 

DB Louis; Mo.; June 1,'1885, ‘ 

A Missouri Farm. 

ime of ‘our readers at a distance per- 
hépsimay-have heard of Sigerson’s. Fruit 
Farm and Nursery, near St. Louis, but few 
we'apprehend ‘are aware of its extent. and 
we think that many people even in St. Louis 
know 'but little about it. If we should tell 
the»people of our city that there may be 
found within less than ten miles of them a 
farm which in extent, variety and produc- 










fe /equalléd by any; other in the United States, 


away and say—“that’s your opinion, per- 

eps,” and they might think, (if they did 
not know us well enough to know that we 
never did such things) that we were gasing 
or puffing; ‘and yet if we should tell them 
that such a farm mightbe found near Phil. 
adelphia or: New ‘York, or possibly near 
Cinéinnati, they would say, “I do not doubt 
it in the least.” 

Now Wwe wish all our readers at home 
and abroad to read the announcement that 
precedes thig article, and learn from ifg 
lesson’ of What “is doing hereabouts, and 
also what may be accomplished by perse- 
vering energy, industry and ‘enterprise in 
the “short ‘spaceof ‘ten years. “In order 
that something of a correct idea of the Sig- 
erson fatm may, be gained by those who 
cannot come to'St.' Louis (for no person 
should think of visiting St. Louis without 
going to Sigerson’s, any more than they 
should think of going to Buffalo without 
visititig the Falls) we will give a few facts 
and figures obtained during a short. visit 
there on the 19th of May. 

The. Sigerson farm is situated south of 
the river De Peres, in'what is known 4s 
the Carondelet Common Fields, and con- 
sists of one thousand acres, all under fence 
atid nearly all in cultivation. When the 
commencement was made there, about tem 
years ago, the whole tract was covered 
with a stout growth of black jack, hickory, 
hazle, &c. The*Gravois runs through the 
entire tract, diagonally from south-east to 
north-west, affording abundance of water 
for stock, The ground is quite undulating 
and on it are found numerous sink holes; 
through which the water:drains off by sub- 
terranean passages in the limestone ledge 
which underlies the whole section into the 
Mississippi river. The soil is a rich sandy 
loam, very dep, upon a clay sub-soil,and 
on being worked becomes very friable and 
is easily pulverized. It is admirably ad- 
apted to the growth of fruit, and also, corp, 
wheat, potatoes—in fact everything culd- 
vated in this: region. 


they would probably many of them turn 





tiveness, is not ‘excelled, if indeed ‘it is 
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They have now’ an apple and peach or- 
chard’in bearing of over 160 acres, em- 





ange hedge, most of it a pertect barrier to 
all kinds'of intruders; the magnificent ev- 


bracing some 40,000 ‘trees; they have 5000) ergreen hedge; the luxuriant clover, and, 


pear trees in bearing, besides nectarines: 
appricots, cherries, plums, quinces, évc., in 


above all, the neatness and order ¢harac- 
terizing the whole concern, in which res. 


great numbers. They have 200 ‘acres of| pect a vast improvement has’ been ‘made 


meadow, 60 acres of wheat, the finest we 
have seen this season;' 60 acres of oats; 
100 acres devoted to the nursery, in which 
they have this year’planted about five bush- 


since our previous visits. Nor ought'we 
to omit to mention the valuable stock’ be 
longing to the farni. We particularly no. 
ticed four two year’s old heifers brought 


elsof apple seeds, and thirty ‘bushels’ of! from Kentucky—animals that cannotedsi- 


peach stones ; they have in it 50,000 bud- 
ded»peach trees, which will be’ reddy for 
sale this fall; a larger quantity of apples; 
300,000 grape cuttings; 30,000 ‘ever- 
greens, besides large quantities of quinves, 
pears, &c., as well as’ ornamental and 
shade trees, roses, dahlias,‘and ‘every Va- 
riety of tiardy and ‘exotic flower and shrub. 
They have twenty-five acres of strawber- 
ries, from which thev have daily gathered 
ftom one to two hundred pallons of fruit 
fot two weeks past. i 
‘Besides supplying a large amoutit of} 
fiait'for the St. Louis market; the Messrs: 
Sigétson’ are intending this ‘year to send 
ldtge ‘quantities to Chicago, Milwaukie, 
Galena, and other cities north of us:' By 
dur railroad facilities this Gati now be ac- 
complished so as to contribute vastly to’ the 
comfort of our northern neighbors and’ be 
a‘source of ‘profit to the enterprising ‘men 
ehgagéd in it.’ They expect to have from 
tWehty to thirty thousand bi'shels of peach- 
'to' dispose of this season. 

“*Phe force einployed to carry on this vast 
comnéern ; varies according té the’ ‘season, 
from ‘thirty to filty men!’ ‘They have re- 
sidibg on their place about eight men who 
havé tamilies, to whom they furnish‘ com- 
fortable home, a garden plat, fire Wood, 
pasturage for a cow, atid pay them twenty 
dollars per month, the men béarding them- 
selves.’ Single’ men are boarded by the 


ly be beaten, also a pair of mares Reavy’ 
with foal, which were really splendid 
animals. We noticed many other fine an- 
imals, which we cannot particularize. 
The Sigersons are firm believers in the 
efficacy of deep plowing and thorough eul- 
tivation, and act upon the principle’that 
whateyer is worth doing at all is worth! 
doing well; accordingly they put the’ plow 
down to its beam, ‘and frequently put in the: 
spade so as to pulverise fully two féet deep. 
The weeds are also, we notice, kept in 
subjection, 
The success of this enterprise, so highly 
creditable to the proprietors, and of which’ 
our city and State has just cause to be. 
proud, has demonstrated ‘ one thing from 
which 'the:people of both the North and ‘the 
South should receive instruction: * It ite'of- 
ten’ said by over-zealous persons ‘at’ thé 
North, who know but little about the abtwat 
condition of things in the Slave States, that 
white laborers cannot live in Slave commu- 
nity; that the tendency of the'institation’of 
slavery is to drive ‘away all intelligent free 
laborers, de., &c,; yet hére is in’a ‘slave 
State the largest farm in’ the Union) and 
one which is making more money for it# 
owners than any other, operated entirely 
by free Jabor, there ‘never having been a 
slave.employed on the plece, and @ better, 
more respectable and intelligent ser of men 
cannot be found employed in any place‘in’ 


Proprietors and paid from twelve to fifieen|the Union, not ‘even where’ the weeds of 
per month. abolitionism grow the rankest: 


We were. much interested in the apfiear:|) 


“One thing mote we would notice ‘in con- 


ance ofthe giant growth of wheat in the| cluding’ our remarks ‘upon this \éstablish> 


midst ‘of large treeg; in ‘thé natural “blue 


ment, ‘and that is that over the entrance 





gtasspasture; the nine miles of Osage Or- 





gate to'the: place is placed a signi’ to the 
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effect: that no business visitors are admit- 
ed.on the Sabbath,:.'The Scripture: says, 
‘They, that honor me I will honor.’’ 

Wewould call the attention of those 
who think. that this farm: can be beat, to 
Messrs. Sigersons’ proposition; which we 
hope.will be extensively, copied by our 
brethren of the press. 


The Looking Glass Prairie. 

We took a ride on the O. & M. Railroad 
to. the Looking Glass Prairie, and were 
much, pleased,.yea gratified, with the ap- 
pearances there. We have lived within 
twenty. miles of this beautiful garden of Ill- 
inois for about as many years, yet we nev- 





er before, visited it; but receiving a cordial 


have’ read about, and talked about, but have 
never yet seen. A school where the peo- 
ple of St. Louis could send their sons to 
acquire an education which would fitthem 
to beeome practical, intelligent farmers; 
and to which the farmers could send their 
sons to learn the seience of their own busi- 
ness. If weonlyhad the capital necessary 
to establish. such a school on a firm basis, 
here would be just the place todoit. Easy 
of access, and yet retired; healthy, pictur- 
esque, romantic; land enough and of the 
best quality for jell, kinds of experiments 
and modes of cultivation, As we mused 
on the subject we could almost imagine 
such a svhool in successful operation, and 
the generous hearted men who had contri. 


invitation, from an.old friend and patron buted, of their wealth to. establish it were 
theres we started off to spend a couple ofjreaping a rich reward for thoir investment. 


days, among the farmers of Iilinois.. This 
prairie is not surpassed,for healthfulness, 
fertility and .beauty by any portion of the 
West. 
About three miles east of Lebanon a town 
has-been, laid off directly on the railroad, 
called Summerfield,..A sale of lots was 
had there about a .year ago, but up to the 
first.of August, no‘;commence ment was made 
in building. Since that time about twelve 
houses have been built, and as many more 
are in progress of erection. It is in the 
midst.of a thickly settled agricultural re- 
gion, and will in a short time become the 
centre. of a large business. There has al- 
ready been erected a large steam flouring 
mill, which is doing a fine business. 
., We were most hospitably entertained by 
Mz. T.. Peeples, at his pleasant home on an 
eminence abvut half a mile from Summer- 
field, from..whence we could overlook a 
vast..ex'ent.of country, dotted over with 
buildings and divided off into farms, glow- 
ing with all the rich promise of an abun- 
dant harvest. Mr. Peeples is anxious to sell 
his farm, as the infirmities of advancing 
years admonish him to retire from the ar- 
dyous, labors which so large a business 
imposes upon hun, and the thought struck 
us-—-what an admirable place for the es- 


in the benefits it was conferring upon their 
sons, 

But if it cannot be thus used, we hope 
some wealthy gentleman of taste and in- 
telligence will purchase it and adorn it ‘as 
it may be adorned, and make it, asit may 
easily be made, the loveliest, pleasantest 
place in all the region round about &. 
Louis, 

Directly opposite to the hill om which 
Peeples has his house, and on the other 
vide of the town, is another hill where Dr. 
Kavanaugh owns a beautiful piece of 
ground which he intends for a site fora 
Seminary or otherpublic institution, When 
the trees which obstruct the view from town 
are cut away it will have a delightful pros- 
pect. We predict that the day is not dis- 
tant when the summits of both these bills 
willbe crowned with magnificent buildings, 
either as private mansions or public insti 
tutions. 


<i 
_— 


Wanrrs.—A correspondent wishes us to 
give some information as to the cheapest 
and most certain method of removing warts 
from stock, especially mules, He says: 
If you have nothing on the subject please 
call the attention of your correspondents 
tothe matier.”’ Correspondents who cab 








tablishment of a farm school! such as we 


will please respond. We have nothing. 
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Detinquents.— We would respectfully 
mggest tosuch of our subscibers as are in 
arrears for the Valley Farmer that just at 
this time. we. have urgent need of all the 
money we can raise raise, Some of our 
subscribers are indebted for several. years, 
surely their senseof justice will prompt them 
foremit us our dues wiihout delay. These 
areniso a large number of our patrons who 
peed to. be reminded that the terms of our 

are in advance, and that their sub- 


weather will prove. injurious te. the now pro- 
mising wheat crop.— Fulion Telegraph. 


The Use of Leaves. 

The office and atility of leaves are becoming 
better understood by cultivators'than former- 
y 3 yet we find a good many still adhering to 
the old belief that the sun’s rays, direetly shin- 
ing on forming fruit, are what perfeets it, in- 
dependently of other influences. 

On this subject, theory and practice have 
been invariably found in perfect accordance 
with each other, The principles of physiolo- 





soriptions for she oresent year have not yet 
been paid. In the present high prices of 
every necessary of life; of labor and print 


ing materials, it is absolutely essential that| 


our subscribers, should all pay up promptly! 
what they owe us. “A. word to the wise! 
issuficient.”’ We speak to wise men. | 


Gyet Enterrise.—Our enterprising 
name-sake, alluded to last month, has it| 
appears, taken himself off, taking with him, 
the “valuable prizes’’ offered to the public.; 
and leaving his ticket holders dank... Will 
the community ever rid itself of these mis- 
erable swindlers? 





Cattaway Co. Irsus—A CuaLLenxce.—In the 
last Telegraph, Mr. B. F. Ovsrrox threw out 
sUhallenge to Callaway ant Boone, which we 
hope-will be responded to by the mule raisers 
in one or both of the counties. He propoges 
show six Cr any number; under ten and 
over two) male colts from one sire against a| 
like number from any other sire, for a $25 


A Monstgx Cos.—Mr. Baoapwarme, living 
in the eastern part of this county, brought 
into Our Office, on Tuesday last, the cob of an 
ter 6feorn which measures 17 1-2 inches in! but to her surprise, where the leaves remain- 


logth: and 5 1-2 inches im circumference 


gy teach us that the sap of a tree, when it 
passes in at the roots, remains nearly unchang - 
ed in ite upward progress through stem and 
branches, until it reaches the leaves, where, 
being spread vut in those thin organs, to light 
and air, it undergoes a complete, change, and 
thas becomes suited to the formation of new 
wood and new fruit. Strip a rapidly growing 
tree of its leaves at midsummer, and from that 
moment the supply of new, wood ceases, and 
it will grow ro more till new leaves are form- 
ed; and if it have young fruit, the growth and 
maturity of the latter will cease in the same 
way.| A few yearssince, a Yellow Gage plum 
tree lost all its foliage from Jeaf-blight, when 
the pion were not fully grown, and while 
yet destitute of flavor. The fruit remained 
stationary and unaltered, until, in a few weeks, 
a second crop of leaves came out. They then 
swelled to full size, received their crimson 
dots, and assumed their honey: d sweetness of 
flavor. 

The object in pruning should be, therefore, 
‘to allow the leaves to grow to full size, without 
being injured from crowding. 

é find the following corroborative fact 
stated in a late number of the New England 
Farmer: 

We once knew an intelligent Indy and one 
who understood mudh about horticulture, strip 
her grape vines of » portion of their leaves, 
in order to let in the eun and ripen the fruit; 


ed as Nature had disposeed them, the grapes 





Mound the larger end, This ear of corn was 


taised a ha and containd 866 plump, full! 
frtins. Who can beat it from a Groughty | she was 


sop? We don’t presume to measure ears wit 
tome of our nei hor editors, bat will mea-| 

sure cobs with all christendem. 
IN-—-RatN,—For two years wo have al- 
Ways been glad to see a cloud, and a clap of 
was the sweetest note that could be 
mate; but for the present we would rather see 
removed and let the bright sun come 
forth to.warm and enliven the earth. We 


were the earliest, and every way the best. 
This led her to investigate the matter, when 
lighted to learn that the leaves were 
not only the protectors, but the caterers of the 
fruit, constantly elaborating and suppiying it 
with the pabalum it required to bring it to 
perfection. 


(a Lighty-three yoke of cattle were pur- 
chased in this county yesterday, by Messrs. 
Hays & McKinney, New Mexican freighters. 
The average price per yoke was $77'50, These 


have had long, heavy rains, for two weeks,| gentlemen started 41 wagons last week, cach 
earth has been ‘thoroughly soaked, and/loaded with sixty-five hundred pounds of 


We are fearful that a continuation of wet 


y, 


freight for Santa Fee.— Westport News. 
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Pemiums for Hemp. land keeping up fencing, and the nett pro- 
-oig Woo pa PLATTE CoUNTRY. \ceeds would be thirty-three dollars and fifty 
Thé St: Joseph Cycle of the 18th May cents, being ten per cent: interest upon 
, speaks in terms of ,just exultation of the $335. It should be remembered too that 
wonderful fertility of the. soil, of that and farms cultivated in hemp lose none of thei 
adjvining counties as developed. in the pro. fertility: «But then the fertility-of our soit 
digioits Grops of hemp» raised. ‘We have |absolgtely inexhaustible. It is free from 
séen that country aid can endorse all that | gravel and ‘rock—works kindly at all sea. 
id said dBout it. “That is the only place Sone and maintains its fertility to any dept 
we ever saw, where short knobs of land can |a9 is evidenced by the earth excavated from 
be:cultivated year after year without losing| wells twenty, thirty, or forty feet’ déep, 
their fertility. The'Cycle says: " |producing the rankest vegetation. ‘ “Indeed 
' “If ény people have cause to be thankful |we understand Professor Swallow, our div. 
for, being blessed with the finest country in|tinguished State Geologist, when herej'te 
the world, they who have reared theilfam-|marked that the fertility of our soil wie 
ily altars jt the’ ‘Platte’ Purchase” of “Mis-|worth more than any oal banks—that the 
souri, are that people, They live in, the earth in the bluffs scontiguous to our’city, 
4Eden’ of America and till.a soil unsurpess-|an hundred feet’ below the top, was equal 
ed in: the! world. Every day but apa) that: whieh ‘in many instances ‘in’ the 
trates the truth’ of this’ fact. | Eastern States was thrown upon their lands 
;"WLast "Monday week was the day fixed/for manure. We say again who can esti- 
by our Agricultural Sogiety for the examin- jdt the value of our soil? ‘We shall con- 
ation of Hemp crops and the award of-pre: tinue this subject at another time, in order 
mitims’' to’ Hemp growers.' Several’ who/to prove to our cilizens that they enjoy 
entéred “failed “to ‘have their hemp ready, |blessings of which no other people cab 
owing to the extreme. drought which pre-|boast.” a 
vebted' the hemp from rotting. Three ex- ee, 
hibited W’, Irvine for the best 20'actés, | The Locusts. 
aud Tudye’S.L. Leonard and R. C. Mos-|, They. are all, around. us, filling the air 
leyfor the -best,ten acres. W, L, Irvine }with.their trog dike melody. In goingthro’ 
meceived the premium for the 20 acres++no}a hazle thicketa few days since we saw 
competitor—and' Judge’ Leonard ‘for’ the ther so numerous‘ that every twig and leif 
tén ates; Ri C.° Mésley’ the certificate. appeared to have ope upon it, We need 
These crops were pitched before the agri-|not explain to our, readers how they, look 
oultural Society,had its,existence and of they will all likely, have a chance .toseetar 
qeourse not in’view of aflexhibition. Judge |théemsélves, if they have not rs “We 
‘Léonard prodyéed tothe 10 acres; the first iknow not yet how large an extent fsrud 
‘crop he had'ever raised, 14,264 pounds, may, be visited by.them, and as tojbedam 
averaging 1426 pounds tothe acre. This\age-which they may do there does nowap- 
was the Jargest ‘yield of the three crops|péar ‘to be niuch’ cause of fear, their opét 
exlitbited, haley ations béing confined to sucking the sa ‘of 
. 7. “It is difficult: {o’estimate the’ wealth of|trees and,sbrubs,; , The. Ottawa (Ill.) Le 
:our, soil. Fourteen hundred and twenty-| Trader gives :thé following account 
‘six: pounils of hemp to the acre—worth at'them : * 
$5 per hundred, sixty-three and one ‘helf{'" “They are first discovered near the sur 
dollars, the product of one acre of ground, |face, in the form, of..a large white grub 
for one year,,.is something to boastiof cer-j worm, about en inch long, and aqua 
tainly. This is!tew percent upon six hun-|an inch in:diemeter: “In five or'six af 
‘dred and’ thirty¢five dollars. | Rut ‘éstima-/more they throw off their worm’like siate, 














“ting thirly dollars per. acre for labor, seed|by casting their skins; and it is said (for 
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apon ff bavoinever watched them so closely) to|from the parent stoek, so that by their fall 
tht themselves for this change.they fix|the eggs shall be borne gently and safely 
thee | heir hinder feet to some twig ar corner of|to the ground, into whose besom they are 
cits «| atone, whenimmediately, by.en,undula-in some form received and cherished, to 
froth | ing motion used on. the occassion, their/re-appear in the form of the full-grown lo- 
‘gow, | vads first-appear,.and soon after, their/cust,,after the lapse of seventeen years. 
tepth bodies, . The.fransformation occupies some| Beyond. these twigs, except in very dry 
{rom | mminutes, when they are full fledged,| seasons, we believe they seldom attack apy 
deep, perfect locusts. :| jother vegetation. And while they are thus 
vdeed «Although seventeen years is the tegular| comparatively harmless, they can be turned 
dle iod-for their, recurrence, stragglers are|to many good accounts. They are a: fa- 
6  gmerally seen’ the | year preceding; and/vorite food of various. species of animals. 
wig uch was the case here last year. Indeed|Immense numbers are destroyed \by the 
‘at the 2 én Numbers ;were they observed last/hog before.they emerge from the ground; 
relly, womer ina few places near Ottawa, that|they are: also, when in their perfect state, 
‘equal fue persons contended that it must have|eagerly devoured by chickens, squirrels, 
tke «Ip beentheir regular year, and that'they would/and many of the lerger birds: The In- 
‘lands |p bisyeat be looked for in vain. ' |\dians likewise, consider them a delicate 
fh ‘esti- «We imagine, however, there isnomeed food when fried, and in New Jersey they 
edn. | serious alarm. ‘The seventeen year lo-|have been turned to profitable account in 
) otdér sts ofour country are not to be confound- | making soap!” 
/ enjoy Me with:the insect of that name in Africa +ooe+ 
je ‘cah gMdilie’East, and-which in its occasional} Dovsie Peacnes,—A fruit- growing friend 
) 00! Bautdions into Europe, is looked for with| of this county informedrus a few days ago 
much dread as the threatened advent of|that in examining some trees of his own at 
| ninvading ermy. Our locust, which is/home, and also in locking at some of a re- 
the air donly,in the U. S., and here, not even|lation’s:in‘' Woodford, he had been aston- 
ng thro! althe States, seldom. does much dam-jished to find that a large proportion of the 
wesav  PForthe first six weeks after its ap-| young fruit was double and some oft triple. 
andleat ten itdoes not appear to feed atall,|On some trees this singular formation 
fe need miopening one, the body appears to/ amounted to nearly or quite one-half of all 
ey. lod: |r *mere hollow shell, without digesting|the fruit on the tree. Has this very unu- 
osecto © eltthen:takes to the trees, young} sual proportion of twin and triplet peaches 
i. Me ‘bewgiits favorite, and shortly before|been observed by others? And can any 
t itr nee, many of the small twigs|one suggest an explanation of the unprece- 
edam * %ks appear to be girdled-and par-|dented extent of it this season?’—Frank. 
cutoff, and hang suspended from the| fort Commonwealth. 


+ 
folie 





ofthe branches! The leaves 
ted-as when touched by the frost in 
unt), ‘On examination these ‘twigs ap- 
Mt to be sawed about two-thirds off, and 
“dyiso'that the circulation sap being 


























: wlyitwoon dies, and probably falls to 
2 grub ground during the ensuing winter, by 
quartero! ction of wind, rain and snow. 

+ gi ‘The general belief, says a writer on the 
Like Sia, 1M is,that by a curious and remarka- 
id (for. Bes nt, the insect is led to deposit its 











Mgome secure mode upon these smal] 








We have noticed the same thing in many 
of the peach orchards in this vicinfty, and 
we regard it as one of the most beautiful 
exemplifications of the unerring certainty 
with which the works of nature are carried 
forward, at the same time illustrating a 
principle which peaeh growers will do well 
to recognize in training their trees. Peach 
buds only form onthe wood of the previous 
year’s growth, and in consequence of the 


severe drouth of last summer but very fit 
tle growth of wood was made, consequently 





and then thus partially to sever them 








the peach buds were confined to an unusue 
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ally small space on the twigs, and as there 
was a full development of buds many of 
the peaches have grown rogether, and this 
is the cause why this season the peaches 
@ppear more than usual to hang in clusters. 
Any one examining will find that in many 
eases the last year’s growth was but little 
more than am inch, while upon this: short 
space is founed all the peaches upon that 
twig. nestling-together in a cluster.’ This 
crowding together ot all the peach buds in 
a short:space also caused then to grow 
into each other in many cases, producing 
the phenomena noticed by a writer in the 
Louisville Courier, who statesthatthrough- 
out every peach orchard there has been a 
greater bloom than for several years past. 
anid upon examining the blossoms a singu- 
lar phenomenon is observable. In some 
orchards for every blossom examined, there 
has been found inside the cups, from one 
to as many as seven well formed peaches. 
and a large majority of the blossoms have 
three or four cups in them. 


I 


t 
t 


t 





Educating the Farmer. 

We sometimes get almost out of patience 
when, we read the arguments of some of 
our contemporaries, and agricultural ad. 
dress makers, on the subject of education 
for the farmer. We cannot endure this 
tame twattle about farmers needing as 
much education as other fulks; that their 
business is, as respectable as any other, 
and tata farmer if he is honest and well 
behaved, is fit.to associate with and mingle 
in any society, We liked the remark 
made by one of our city gentlemen the 
other day, who had purchased a plow and 
was contriving how he would get it out to 
his amateur farm, a few miles from the 
city, but finally concluded to take it out 
himself in his buggy. Patrick, who stood 
by, remarked that it would be the best way 
to getit there ++if the gintleman would be 
willing to ride in the buggy with it,’”’ im- 
plying that perhaps he would be ashamsd 
to’be seen with it, +Oh,’’ said he, ‘it’s an 
honor, now-a-days to be thought. a farmer.’ 
According to our mind the farmer should 





be acquainted with more different branchy 
of science than any other man. 
be a chemist, a naturalist, a botanist, 
geologist, a minerologist. 
ly understand the ‘nature and effeoty/ 
soils, climate, rain, snow, hail, wind ay 


plant he grows or animal he rears, a’stuj 
sufficiently vast to occupy man @ lifetin 


should be able withthe school-men to gine 


assign the latitude and longitude ada 


should also be master of all the Jawd 
breeding, training, and doctoring them 
—how vast a field of knowledge vomps 
with the circumscribed cirble of ‘sub 
embraced in the text books of the bess 
stitutions of the land for making #0 
learned men ! 





He shouj 








He. should fy 














unshine, in their application to 










n natural history it is not enough thar 













he origin and classify the various tribes 
he brute, insect, bird and ‘fish crestin 







o the best development of each, “bu 













We may be told that farmers donw 
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need not possess this knowledge. Tobe } 
they do not, but if they did, they would ' 
it of incalculable advantage to them, r 
every father who has a son of uncom fi 
sprightliness which he wishes to put to b 
business which will call out to the ful r 
powers of his intellect, should by all sit 
strive to make him an educated farmt ye 
the highest earthly station to whichs! . 
can attain, a position calling into« Ms 
as high intellectual powers as any 4 , 
calling whatever, and while it js free me 
the temptations to prevarication - 
honesty which encompass the palh 0! tei 
business man, the lawyer and the pole yy, 
it invites its admirers and devotees 0@%F = and 
of the fresh waters of nature's pure # fam 
of science which well up’around his ~ 
way. : the 
We cannot enlarge upon thistopie Afte 
These thoughts have been partially if ns 
ed by the following article by 4 at 
the Rural New Yorker: now 
Ir it is true that the improvement we ore 
fits in agriculture are in proportion Viee ; 
measure of intelligence which guides its Fy 










ovement can in no way 


then this impr A 
d as by instrcuting the 
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ysro hereafter to manage its.copcerns, as; 
meliin. the science as in the practice of their 
iness. ‘That parent does an injustice to his 
which he can never repair, for which no 
jnheritance can compensate, who refuses to 
him full education because he’ is not in- 
tended for a learned profession. Whatever 


hemay intend he cannot know to what his son 
with come; and if there should be no change 
in this respect, will an education be lostupon 
him because he is not a lawyer, a doctor, a 
divine? Nothing. 

thi 


can be more untrue or 
icious than this opinion. 

It-is impossible to imagine a citizen of this 
country, to be in any situtation m which the 
discipline and acquirtments of an education 
will not have their yalue. They will give him 
consideration aad usefulnecs which will be seen 
and felt in his daily intercourse of business or 
plensure. They will give him weight and 
worth as a member of society, and @ never 
fai.ing source of honorable, virtuous and lest- 
ing enjoyment under all circumstances and in 
every station of life, They will preserve bim 
from the delusions of dangerous errors, and 
the seductions of degrading and destructive 


Bat we would entreat the farmers to edu- 
gato their sons for their own profeesion. All 
the idle and studious professions are crowd: d 
to overflowing. G» through our cities and 
resist, if you can, the rising sigh over human 
folly, when you see the streets lined with idle, 
beggarly lawyers, doctors and merchants, and 
unpaid and half paid clerks seeking for places. 
I beg that farmers will reflect a moment on the 
situations of our thousand of disappoi: t:d 
young men, whose parents’ folly has thrown 
them upon the world unqualified for any of 
those pursuits which will ensure them a com- 
oh 

‘At the présent day it is in the power of al- 
most every farmer to bestow such a degree of 
education upon his"sons as will qualify them 
tojeonduct the business of agriculture upon 

tific principles, and to properly discharge 

thé various duties of citizens of this republic, 
and preatly to the. dishonor of a father of a 
family it mast be, when his sons go out from 
udder the parental roof to take upon them- 
the responsibilities of life, ignorant of 

the necessary and important qualifications. 
you are gone off the stage of life, your 

sons areto come forward and transact the con: 
terns of the public, ‘I'hey are to compote in 
part the Legislature of the land in which you 
now livé and act, abd to go through the same 
or'#'more important routine of the public ser- 
Vitethan you have done, But this ‘will be 
ible, unless they have received such a 
degree of scholastic education at least as is 


wisdom and generosity, afforded to every one 
in this land of light and knowledge, 

Circumstanced as they are, I can conceive 
of no apology for those farmers in this State 
who neglect to have their children instructed 
in all the more common and neeessary branch- 
es._of knowledge, us the means afforded for 
their ends arenow as common and free ag the 
air we breathe, and in my opinion the farmer 
who sieglects to improve the minds of his sons 
and daughters gives melancholy proof that he 
himself is wnfitted to realize the blessings 
which Heaven has liberally showered upem 
the land. 

Therefore if you. would regard your own 
happiness,—the futare usefulness of your sons 
und would guard f2em against the snares o 
vice, give them a good education at least— 
educate them for the profession of agriculture, 
an occupation at once sublime and usefal, 
which ennobles man, gives peace to his mind 
and calmness to his passions. The farmer ab- 
sorbed in the holy contemplation of mute but 
eloquent natare, or engrossed in the avoca- 
tions that gives sustenance and comfort to his 
fellow beings, is equally blessel in the fruit 
of his labors or the fragrance of his medita- 
tions.— Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 





~o 


Cours ror Wasr-Srixcs—In picking a peach 
from the tree, the writer was so severely stung 
in the finger by a yellow wasp (called by un- 
taught boys, ‘‘yaller jacket,) as to cause the 
effusion of blood, to produce pain even up to 
the shoulder. Salaratus, made into paste with 
applied water, was soon as a poultice, and in 
halfan hour had so completely neutralized the 
acid poison, that swelling had entirely gone 
down, and nothing remained bat the soreness 
occasioned by the puncture. This application 
has proved better than liquid ammonia, 80 far 
as jimited trial has proved, and is probably 
the best remedy for stings generally. It is 
important that the nearest alkaline substance, 
at hand should be applied till better can be 
found, whether it be ammonia, or even a paste 
of fresh ashes. In the absence of any of these, 
a mud poultice is an excellent application. 





{ar The following gentlemen have been 
elected officers of the Monroe county Agricul- 
taral and Mechanigal Society for the ensuin 
year: D. We Campbell, President: Samu 
Curtwright and E, W. McBride, Vice Presi- 
dents. M, P,-Goodrich, Recordjng Secretary. 
Geo. W. Moss, Corresponding . Secretary, 
James Speed, Treasurer. Directors—A, 
Grimes, J. H. Fox, 0. P. Gentry, R. D. Me- 
Cann, Wm: H. Holiday, D. A. McCamey, 
James Bridgeford, Drary Ragedale, R. 





commonly bestowed, and which is, in great 


Smith and Jeff, Bridgeford. 
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Farming in England and America. 

It is interesting to compare the mode 
of farming in the fatherland with our 
own, not for the sake of blindly imitating 
the English, but for the information that 
may be derived; and for any suggestion 
that we may put in practice. Our farm- 
é¥s may improve from a wide sphere of 
observation. They may learn something 
of the English. and our fathers on the 
other side may learn of this young re- 
public. 

This last was fully demonstrated at the 
Gféat London Extibition, when the Eng- 
lish became acquainted with our reaping 
machines and plows, Ani the b pepe: 
of. English stgck now to be found on our 
farms, as well as turnip and other crops, 
are evidence that European notions have 
béen imported among us. 

“The English farmer has his advanrages 
and’ his disadvantages. One great eyil 
is that he does not.own but*rents his 
farm. And,then his taxes generally sre 
higher. What would an:American think 
if he was obliged to. pay as a farmer of 
Hereford does, as described by a late 
writer ? 

Thejrent of his farm was seven dol- 
lars and a half an acre; tithes, one dollar 
and)a quarter an acre; road rates, seven- 
ty ‘cents an acre; all paid by the farmer, 
togeflier with poor rates and other bur- 
dens. 

But the English farmer has the adyan- 
tage. of hiring his workmen at low prices, 
say for half or less the sum that one is 
obliged to pay here. In addition the 
English farmer‘allows his men a large al- 
lowanée of cider and other liqiers. Each 
pe usually has from three to twelve 
quarts.a day, foo mush one would think 
to doa good day’s work. In our Maine 
law times, American farmers are not 
likely to, incur much expense. on this 
score, 


‘Lhe English generally cultivate their|. 


farms more‘highly and more scientifically 
than ‘we do. This is a netessity on their 
small Tslaide Every acre’ is’ precious, 
ahd must be made to produce to the ut- 
most... It is not.so in our broad land, and 
this high cultivation is, only practiced in 
the neighborhood of ‘our large’ cities, 


where there are full advantages of a néar 
and goodmarket. As our lands are taken 
up and’ as ‘the country grows populous, 
our cultivation will become more perfect, 

The English not only manure more than 
American, farmers, but they underdrain 
and irrigate their Jands far more in order 
to avoid the effects of too great and too 
little wet. By artificial channels? the 
water of a brook is often made to irrigate 
a' whole field. 

By such irrigation fields sometimes 
yield three heavy crops of hay a year, 

One intelligent landlord: believes that 
the produce of grass land is doubled by 
irrigation.’ It.is well known that with us 
hardly a summer passes in’ which both 
our fields and pastures do not suffer for 
want of this artificial irrigation.. Last 
summer, for,example, how much produce 
might have been gained by a general sys- 
tem of irrigation, if it had been possible. 

The prices for what. a farmer has to 
buy and to sell do not differ much from 
those obtained here. In the , south of 
England, according to Mr.| Olmstead, in 
his **Walks and Falke,” a good pair of 
sound, well broken, but rather light cart- 
herses, cost $185; horse-cart $60; har- 
ness and gear for each horse $12, A 
smith will keep a horse shod for $5 
we Insurance of horses in the Royal 

armers’ Company, 2 1-2 per cent.) of 
value per annum. ‘ 

Hay often sells there for $12 a ton.— 
We formerly heard of the great prices of 
living in England, ; Now the great prices 
seem to have been transferred to Amer« 
ica. We havejust conversed with a per 
son who has lately visited England. He 
ie that helived as well in London at $1 
aday, as he can in Boston for $1.50, and 
that the prices on English railroads are 
usually from. one to three cents a mile, 
whereas here, at present, the prices range: 
higher. 

The English take more pains to keep 
their cattle in fine condition than Amerr 
can farmers do. “The writer just refer-. 
red'to, met a herd of cows in the west.of 
England all large and ingood order, 

soft, sleek skin.: These, like all he saw 
in England were polished as if for exh 
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land have, npt, the foolish, notions, about 
gentility and, wouk, that. we. fear are be- 
comirig. too prevalent with us. As the 
cows Fast mentioned, ‘“‘were fastened at 
their mangers with a chain and ring sli- 


ding'on‘dn upright post, ‘three or four of 
the-owner’s daughters came out to milk— 


very good — modest young women, 
dressed’ in) long, loose, grey; homespun 
gowns.” A quarter of »atcentury ago 
such sights wene common) in New. Eng- 
lands but; we believe they, are becoming 
less, and less so. 

Thefarm buildings of England are, of: 
tener built of stone or brick than, with us, 
Theit orchards are fay inferior to. ours. 
Many of the agricultural tools, are both 
dearer arid less convenient’ thin on this 
side-of the water. 

On:the whole; the'’“American farmer 
haagreatly:the advantage of the English. 
He ean own, his land. . His taxes: are 
el This is more by nature an:egri+ 


tural country, aud, the goverment.and! 


ay Fishy more on, the side of the farmer, 


A ssaihusetts Ploughman. Fr, 





ac From the Ohio Culfvator. 
“Mules.and their Morals.” 


Mrssxs. Epitors :—I wish to com- 
ment on an article under the above tittle, 
in. your paper of Jaunary 20; disagreeing 
tt I'do, with some portion of the same. 
Lam ‘Hot ‘interested either in rais or sel- 
ling mules, but I believe them to, be, every- 
thing considered, the . most, economical 
and profitable draught stock we can haye. 
The qualities of speed, power, and beau- 
ty Can’ndt be united in the one and same 
animal; beauty may be united to cither one, 
but'speed and power can never, fo an 
extent,go together, and which ever qual, 
ity. we wish to’ preponderate, we ' milist 
breed .with especial reference to ‘that 
quality... Probably if there was as much 
pang taken to breed mules for speed, ag 
here is: with horses, we should: soon be 
le to drive our three. minute.oves,—-in 
@Widehce of which look at the mules of 
ain, and others of the Mediterranean 
ates, at one time almost entirely taking 
thé'plade’of horses ‘as travelers. But, in 
this country, he can never supplant the 







{ARE SBLINRE ty daughters in the mother- 


horse as a roadster, but will stand at.the 
head of all draught stock of ihe country, in 
power, steadiness and endurance... The 
article alluded ‘to, ‘considers ‘size; as “an 
essential quality;—for myself, as mules 
are now bred, Y should never buy one 
that. measured more’ than from. 14 to15 
hands:in height, though I believe that by 
judicious. breeding, they might be in- 
creased to ‘advantage, both in size and 
height, but now inereas¢ their height and 
they almost always: lose iti size of body. 

The American Agriculturist is-quoted 
to show that mules ‘have no morals,’ 
Now does not the, want of moral qualities 
in the mule,.in pinety;nine out. of a hun, 
dered, lie,, with either the breeder or the 
owner and worker of them! The breed- 
er generally thinks that any, mare not 
absolutely diseased, will do to raise a 
muje, taking very little aceount of the size, 
shape, bearing and especially of the tem- 
per of the’ h are. The’ breeder of fine 
Horses would stand very much in his 6wn 
light, if in selecting brood mares, be did 
notwpay great attention to these and other 
qualities... But Ldo not deny. that there 
is a great) willingness, in the mule.and 
jack to use their teeth and. heels, which. 
regard as one of the remaining | in- 
stincts of the jack,in his wild, state, but 
‘et dam and sire be good, even-tempered, 
but spirited animals, with good shapes, 
size’ and bearing, then let the mule be 
treated through life, with kind, steady 
treatment, carefully groomed, and’ fed 
with a sufficiency of good wholesome 
food, then and then only. we shall see a 
great change for the better, both in his 
physical and moral; temperament. Al- 
though the mule, will probably endupe 
neglect and poor feeding longer than any 
other animal, he will.as certainly repay 
any, extra care bestowed ypoa him, in in- 
creased efficiency. for work, as will any 
other draught animal, I hope that the 
breeders and workers of the mule, 
throughout the Union, will send in their 
experience pro and’con, and let it be pub- 


lished; for our mutual benefit, so that the 


errorsiand prejudices of both sides may 
be corrected, andithe mule take his -pre- 
per sphere,as the draught animal of the 





temperate and torrid zones. C.J. J. 
Cincinnati, O., 1855. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tar Practica, Lann'Daatnen: a Treatise on Drai- 
ning Land, in whioh the most approved systems 
of f i and the scientific prinsiples on 
which they depend, are explained, and their 
comparative merits discussed, with full direc- 
tions for cutting and making druins, and re- 

‘marke upon the various materials of which 
they may be constructed. Numerously illus- 
trated. By’ B. Munn, Landscape Gardener. 

New York C. M. Saxton & Co 


This little manual will be found highly 
useful to all farmers who are troubled with 
a surplus of water,/or who may wish to 
construct drains. of any kind, It treats of 
the’ physical laws on which the drainage 
of the land depends; principles and systems 
of drainage; examination of land prelimin- 
ary to its drainage; statement of the differ- 
ent systems of drainage and their compar- 
ative merits; deep drainage and its use; 
thorough drainage; surface drainage; prac- 
tical directions for the construction of drain- 
age and the observations on the tools and 
materials appligable, to the purpose; level- 
ing; mode of cutting drains; building of 
conduits; filling up; stopage of drains; 
syphons; cost of drainage; miscellaneous 
matters; table for calculating the capacity 
of drains ‘and ditches. 

We have seen what was before perfectly 
worthless land rendered highly vauable, by 
a judicious system of under-draining, and 
we believe that great good would result in 
many instancesif it was resorted to: This 
book is written in aclear, simple style. . It 
is for sale,in St, Louis by S, 5. Homans. 

The importance and utility of draining 
land is attracting more attention, of ‘late, 
in this country, though it is as yet bat little 
understood. The ‘subject is undoubtedly 
one of great importance to every man who 
Owns a farm or garden; but to trighy who 

ticknowledge this, the difficulty has been 
to get at just the sort of practical informa- 
tion needed to undertake successfully and 
‘understandingly such an operation. ,, Eve- 
_Ty,,good farmer understands better, per- 
haps, than. those jengaged. in any) other 
calling, that a thinghad better not be done 
tall they! bevdonelina poor way or a 
wrong one; for the fruits of a farmer’s labor 





lare positive or nothing at all; he cannot 
say of a poor crop, as @ carpenter, or black- 
smith or mason may say of a poor job— 
he will patch it up, and miake it do, So, 
bad draining 18 time money and labor lost, 
and is worsethan none at all. And many 
have not attempted to doa thing, of the 
utility of which they do not need to be con. 
vinced, because there has been this prac- 
tical difficulty in the way-—they have not 
known how to do it well. 

This book of Mr. Munn is the first com. 
plete one, we believe, which has been 
published in this country. He has ayviled 
himself of all that has been written and 
done in England upon the sulject, where 
draining is almost as common, and con- 

sidered almost gs necessary as plowing. 

He describes fully and accurately the dif. 

ferent kinds of draining; shows where it ie 

necessary and. where it is desirable that it 

should be doné, as well as where it is best 

not to attempt it; and discusses clearly, but 

succinetly, the principle involved in such 

soil. “The book is one which will be read 

with pleasure even by those who are famil- 

iar with the subjéct, and with profit by 

those who neéd information upon it. 








Practical Landscape Gardeuing, with reference 
tothe Improvement of Rural Residences, giv- 
ing the General Principals of the!Art; with fall 
directions for planting Shade’ Trees, ea | 
and Flowers, aud Layingout Grounds. By G. 
M. Kean. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys 


0. Fd 

We have received from Mr. 8. 8. Ho- 
MANS, ‘a copy of this work, which from 
hasty examination of its contents we think 
will ‘be highly useful to all who wish % 
embellish and beautify their rural homes. 
The work is divided into three parts:- 
Principles of the Art; Practical Operations 
and Grnamental Improvements; to which 
ig added a supplementary treatise on the 
vegetable garden. It is embellished with 
numerous ‘elegant engravings, plans for 
private homies, city, suburban and county 
lawns’ for partertes, gardens, walks, trees, 
&c. ‘We commend the book to our rest 
ers, ‘From the many interesting chapies 
fin the book it is difficult to select a pore 
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which will give acorrect idea of the whole, : 


but we take at this time the following para- 
graphs from the chapter on the planting of 
trees, and at another time shall copy other 
portions: 

Planting. 

In taking up or setting out trees, we should 
never forget that they are possessed of life, 
and may not, therefore, be handled as stumps 
orstones. It is necessary to preserve the lar- 
gest possible portion of the roots, and to trim 
carefully with a sharp knite, those which were 
ou’ off or injured by the spaie, in digging up. 
The bark, also, requires careful attention— 
should it become dry, and much injured, it 


must be trimmed, so as to preserve, a balance 
between the body of the tree and its roote. 
The roots supply nourishment to the tree, 
while the leaves are its lungs. It is possible, 
therefore, to deprive it of too great a portion 
of leaf-making boughs, which will make it pu- 
ny and sickly, and perhaps killit. Evergreens 
and Larches are only trimmed when any parts 
are badly broken or injared. 
Where it is intended to plant trees, the 
gpeand should be previously yreperea bya 
eep trenching and ao ngreay this will be 
found to add wonderfully to the quick devel- 
opement of trees. Where this, however, is 
found expensive, it is necessary to make the 
holes for the trees ‘quite large, say three or 
four times the diameter of the circle describ- 
ed by the roots. The planter must be careful 
to place the roots in their original position, 
neither in a bunch, nor in a direction contra- 
to that they were in naturally. Surround 
the rvots, on all sides, carefully with fiine 
earth. It is important to see that every por- 
tion of the roots comes in contact with the 
ground. Hard-wooded trees must be placed 
in the ground, at the depth they originally 
held. With such as grow from cuttings, as 
the Silver, and Lombardy Poplars, the Wil- 
low, etc., the depth mskes no material differ- 
ence. They may be set at any convenient 
depth. After filling in the grornd about the 
roots, it is trampled down, and the operation 
is finally completed by throwing two or three 
buckets of water around the base of the tree, 
which will more firmly unite th> earth around 
the roots 
The best season for planting or transplant- 
ing, is early i winter and inthe spring. For 
Evergreens, spring is generally considered the 
best time. The operation of taking up trees, 
is. one requiring much care. They should be 
tenderly handled, and particular attention 
must be paid to saving the roots, as much as 


“pf above ground, but if not immediately to 
be planted again, should be hulled in. To do 
this, a trench is dug, sufficiently deep to take 
in the roote complete. 





Srare Acricuttorat Fam.—The Treasurer 
of this society, Dr. W. H. Trigg, informs us 
that he has received tho names of nearly three 
hundred members since he has taken the office; 
some three weeks since. He requests us to 
call the attention of the people to the neces: 
sity of immediately coming forward and enrol- 
ling their names as members on the books of 
the Society. The premium list in amount 
greatly exceeds that of last year, and prepar- 
ation will be made to give this exhibitions 
a character that to visit it will prove one of 
the few aap and pleasures a person 
meets with in a lifctime.—Boonville Missou- 
rian, 


“Planting Potatoes in the Moon,” 

There are many farmers who believe that 
potatoes planted in the *‘dark of the moon,” 
that is during the last quarter, will do bett 
than those planted after the new moon, or 
during the first quarter, and make it a rule 
always to plant at that season, while many 
others. and perhaps the largest number, he- 
lieve this to be merely a superstitious notion 
an wld woman’s whim. Bat those who scount 
the idea of planting potatoes ‘in the moon,’? 
don’t understand the philosophy of the theory. 
The ‘reason of the rule,”? is ‘this. Tn the 
spring time, when the farmers begin to plant 
and sow, rains almost always accunpany the 
change of the moon from old. to new, and por 
tatoes planted four or five days, or a week 
before the new moon, will receive the Lenefits 
of the warm rains which generally attend the 
change of the moon, and will grow vigorously 
and prodace abundantly, even though plunted 
late in June, while those planted a week or 
ten days after the new moon, wiil stand 4 
good chance of lying in the dry grounds for 
days without the benefit of the inrigoratin 
rains which may reasonably be exepected a 
the scason of the change, and hence will be 
likely to yield poorly even though planted ear- 
ly. But potatoes planted idemed intaly after 
the new moon, or after a rain while the ground 
is yet moist and warm, will still do wel 

A knowledge of the reason for planting dur - 
ing a particuler change of the moon, would 
induce many to plant at that season, who 
would ‘otherwise ridicule the idea. It isnot 
because tliat particular chanze of the moon 
hag any mysterious effect on the seed,’ but 
because, when that change occurs, a certain 
state of the weather may be reasonably ex- 
pected, which will cause the seed to take root, 








possible. After being dug out, trees should 
not be left lying about on the ground, or pat) 


ow and come early to perfection.— Chicago 
atic Press. 
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.; , fn Experiment in Soiling. ! 
ob Lurwew ‘Totextr, Esq—I very mich | 
pegret tat, in’ reply fo your ‘inquiries, | 
relative to my experients in soiling stock, 
k-am-not able to give you a more detziled 
and:watisfacto:y statement, yet the little 

jértence which! thus far have, has 
been’ s6'sitisfagtory ‘to myself that it is 
most “obberfully communicated, in the 
hope, Hist other may be.induced to give it, 
® trial,for 1 am. aware that my. perticular | 
process in farming, to; be generally valu- 
able, must stand ‘the test of repeated trials, 
madé° under the various ‘circumstafices 
whitW modify the results in’ different re- 


















ne 
OP ig the summer of 1854, my stock 
on my home-tarm, consisted of a span of 
horses; ofie yoke ‘of oxen, a three year 
old. short, horn bull, fifteen cows and 
twelve calves. 
«» A@. Ll wishedito break up. the greater 
part of my old ipasture, and could not 
well: appropriate other lands to that pur- 
Be, Thescived to makeup the deficiency 
Fy ed in the, stable ‘all except, what 
ley could graze upon a six acre, lot of 
pasture, 
o¢ For this: purpose I, sowed. four acres of 
corn in drils, three bushels to the acre, 
part ofit as early'as the'seed would come, 


June, the cows grazed a.large portion of 
their food from.the, the six, acres. of pag- 
jure, the deficiency being made up in dry 
hay till the clover came, 

Perhaps it required two weeks longer 
keep in the spring on;hay, than if the 
cows had been turned upon abundant pas- 
ture. They were. stabled nights, bein 
put up. before, milking, and not turned 
out -till after milking the next morning, 
and received eveting ‘and morning a8 
much cloveras they would eat, till'about 
the 10th of August, ‘when the first sown 
corn had got ifs growth, and could be cut 
without loss, tr 

till. near the first of December, when the 
corm raised on: the four acres was gone, 
That -portion ot it’standing when: frost 
came, was cut and cured in sinall bundles 
set up in shocks, upon which the cattle 
ed ‘hearly as well as. when green, 

The corn sowed was the common yel- 
low, but this spring I am. going to sow 
sweet corn; which | am sure will produce 
a heavier growth, and much better qual- 
ity. 

The cows thus fed, gave a larger quan- 
tity of milk than they have ever done upon 
pasture alone,.and did not shrinkit, inthe 
fall, from the drouth,as if pastured. This 
was very favorable to my calves, with my 





and ‘all before the first of June. ' The land 
Was in good condition, having been plow- 
ed deep and well manured; and if cured, 
Ariel? would prebably have been from 
to six tons the acre. In addition to, 
this; before the corn was fit to cut, a jittle| 
less than ‘two acres of clover was fed 
| #reén to the sfock, making in all say 
Fate acres of land, upon which the 
_ pbove stock was well summered, and in 
were in much better order in the fall 
than most herds in this region, in conse- 
quence.ot the short feed occasioned by the 
severe drouth. 














itibled, and received dry hay till the first 
week in June, when they were put spon 
greenclover; butto prevent their scouring, 
as welkas the cows, when. first put upon 





when it was gradually vice tag 
“During the flush of féed ‘in . 


mode of rearing them, which is upon 
skimmed milk and buttermilk with a little 
meal in it, which they receive as long as 
the cows gives milk in the winter; for the 
amount of milk for them did not diminish 
as it. would, had the cows been pastured 
alone, and shrunk of their milk in the lat- 
ter part of summier. 


My cows are of the largest class, being 
thorough bred. and grade short horns, 
none of them less than fiftzen-sixteenths 
Durham, and would require as much feed 
as any class of cows. 

The only drawback is the labor requi- 


| “The teats and’ bull were constantly [red to feed and ‘care for the cows. This 


will amount to about. two hours extra 
labor. per, day,, say $l a week, or $30 
for seven. months. But this is much 
more than compensated in’ the greater 


| ityesmall portion of dry hay was mixed |smount and better quality of the manure 
with the® green clover “for a few days,/tiade and saved in this way, tor, cows’ 


manure, dropped about a pasture in, sum- 


ay and mer, spoils'nearly as much grasz the first 


pon. this, they were fed- 
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year, unlevs it is taleen’ up and ‘carted off, 
av it dtigments the'growth the next year, 
*T) order not*to mislead any one, it 
should be added that to, feed so many cat- 
tle from.so small amount of land, it must 
be in-good condition, rich enough to vield 
atleast three tons of hay or a hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre.— Country 
Gentleman. 





The Japanese Yam. 

Tz Japanese Yam, (dioscorea japon- 
ica ‘of botdnists,) is the name under 
which a new vegetable has been recently 
imported, and which, from the tew experi- 
ments that have been made in its cultiva- 
tion, promises to be one of great impor- 
tance. According to the ‘best foreign 
authority, it is “ofall the esculent roots 
proposéd.as a substitute forthe diseased 
potato, the only serious one. Largely 
grown in China, it is very hardy, and 
stands the winter under the climate of) 
Paris perfectly well. It is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings of its. long vines, and 
by its roots, whichare, like those of the 
a of annual growth. The roots are 
arge and ‘long—the flesh very 'mealy, 
and‘devoid of any peculiar or disagree- 
able‘ flavor.” It has been pronounced 
by. eminent cultivators in France, ‘‘a pre- 
cious acquisition.”’ 

The result ofthe few that were grown 
in this country during the last season, was 
very satisfactory: The N. Y. Commer- 
cid] Advertisér states that Mr. Bolles ex- 
hibited some of the roots at a late meeting 
of the New. York Horticultural, Society, 
and described them as giving a large 
yield, capable of bearing acoldclimate, 

id of remaining in the ground, during 
the winter, 

From the few specimens I have had the 
rivilege of examining, the shape resem- 

s'the sweet potato, though less uni- 
form. The flavor ‘is said to be somewhat 
similar to the same vegetable, but it is 
thought that. wherein, it, differs, its ten- 
dency, will be. to.come into. even more 
general'.use: Its nutritious properties 
are said ‘said to exceed those ofany other 
: moan’ # 6 ONO 
Of its” adaptediness to the climate off 


the” Middle ‘States, I believe there, can 


scarcely be a doubt; and there! is every 
reason for the belief, that’ even in’ Mas- 
sachusetts, its cultivation will be attended’ 


with the most complete success.— Mass. 


Ploughman. 


Jan 





Tue Boy Farmers:.—A Paris (Mes) 
~¥ tells a good story of two boys, on¢ 
3, and the ‘other 11, who an account of 
the sickness of their fatter, was left to 
work the farm. ‘They thoroughly plowed 
and cross-plowed three acres. of rather 
rough ground, which they then sowed, and 
then harrowed it three times over. They 
also assisted in clearing one acre of Héw 
land, which was sown with wheat.’ Tt 
grew well especially that first sown, but, 
at harvest the father being still sick, there 
was. none to gather the grain. but thosetwo 
littlelads, Having neitherstrength or skill 
to use the cradle, they grasped the sickle 
with resolute hands, and reaping what they 
could each day, perserved until the whole 
four acres was thus harvested by them 
alone. The produce. of. this crop would, 
command in market $135, and, they did 
a good deal of work on the farm beside. 
This shows what boys can doif they reall 
set about it, and make work'of work, an 
play of play—-not trying to do both at 
once, 
Trees From Seed. 

A few years ago we made a large collection’ 
of the seeds of shade and ornamental trées 
both deciduous and ‘evergreen, and planted 
with much care, but did not get a seed to veg-' 
etate. This season we have found: out what 
was the matter; we planted tooUeep. It ip’ 
well known that in the pine regions of Geor- 
gia this has been a great mast year, and We 
now find everywkere where the winged seeds 
have met the surface soil, they have thrown 
out roots, and begun the form of a tree... They 
had no. planting but what nature gavethem,. 
and dame nature is a tolerable horticulturist., 

We invariably plant tree seeds just soil, 
enough to preserve the moistare is all thet is 
necessary, | ; ) 

An ornamental tree, grown from seed, may, 
be made any thing the cultivator, wishes jit. 
A fruit tree grown by seed is most likely. tobe 
healthy, my Sail sure. and rable 
variety. It has been a question of time 
most of us; we,could not wait for. py vote 
to form trees. A. ping toee wil make boards, 
hange. 





in twelve years.— 
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_»| Fine Cattle in Boone. 

‘Boone county has become somewhat noted 
for her superior blooded stock. The old racer 
of hogs have been very generally re- 
by the sundry imported kinds best ad- 
apted to this contry. A large portion of the 
horses and horse kind of this vicinity are in 
quality, above medium, and our county sends 
@ ver large number of superior males to a 
ot Has market every year, in addition to 
ornishing her quota for the use of emigrants 
across the plains. Of sheep, too, Boone pos- 
sesses soine of the finest known to the world. 
But the stake up in Boone’s “brag game” con- 
sists of blooded cattle: Extra attention has 
been given by a number of weathy farmers of 
Boone, to bringing from Kentucky the best off- 
spring of her imported animals. The names 
of Allen, Turner, Jenkins and sundry others 
are familiar to the public in connection with 
fitie cattle, and happening a few days since, to 
ben the farm of Josera Estes he kindly vol- 
unteered to show sometning in this line; and 
haying examined his stock, we must claim for 
him a place in the catalogue of names entitled 
to fame in this department of farming. His 
Durham bull, “John Diamond,” nut four 
ears old till next August, is fourteen and a 
alf bands high and of course yet lacks con- 
siderable of having attained his fullsize. He 
is @ noble specimen of the animal kingdom. 
His.two- year-old heifer ‘Jenny Lind,”? which 
took the premium last Fall, is also a beautiful 
animal, We only saw a couple of his cows, 
but of blooded young stock we noticed five 
yearling heifers and half dozen or more of 
winter and spring calves, of both sexes, some 
of them the kind we read about and of which 
we sometimes ses the ‘‘picters.”? Mr. Estes, 
we understand, ezpects, henceforth to give 
ha attention to the raising of superior eat- 
e. .A few head of his best will be for sale 
in. the Fall, to those who may wish to obtain 
seed. If this.is a good crop year we may an- 
ticipate an extra display of superior blood at 
our next fair. Hurrah for Boone.—-Mo. 
Statesman. 





Piow Drer.—The Portland Argus says— 
‘An experiment of oar own fully deémonstrat- 
ed that ‘by the proper preparation of the sub- 
soil; the effects of a drouth severe as that of 
last year, may be almost entirely averted. A 
portion of our Garden which kus been culti- 
vated mre than two score years, was last sea- 
aon thoruighly ‘subsviled, and furnished us 
thtoughoat the season; torn, beans and other 


tables: fresh’ ahd luxuriant as in ordinary 

fs while’ @yéry thing planted tpon the ad- 
otaing peri 80”perpared, but equally fer- 
tile “and *wéll ‘ciiltivated in other -respécts, 
withered and finally perished,” 








=——s 


Crops in this Region. 

We hope the fears manifested by our far- 
mers for several weeks past, in regard to the 
damage of the Chintz-bug, Army-worms and 
Cut-worms, are premature.—All of these ene- 
mies to the farmers’ prosperity have made 
their appearance in our county, buf as yet 
have done no very serious injury, and we 
think will not, as warm weather appears to 
have fully set in. The drought of last season 
taught our farmers the folly of relying alto- 
together on the production of one or two spe- 
cies of grain; and in the fall, at least ten times 
the usual amount of wheat was sowed which 
(notwithstanding the severe freeze in March 
the enemies above named, and a severe hail 
storm which pa‘sed over some portions of our 
courtry,) never looked better. “So, thus far, 
the farmer is promised an ample reward in 
the productioa of small grain.— Mt. Vernon 
[Ius.] Jeffersonian. 


Weeds. 

Now is the time of year for every cultivator 
of the soil to resolve not to pulla weed during 
this season, but to remove all by thorough 
cultivation before they arrive at a size neces- 
sary to be pulled. A few years since we heard 
a gentleman ask William Reed, the nursery- 
man of Elizabethtown, if he did find it very 
iaborious to haveall the weeds so nicely pulled 
out of the ground. - He said no, we never have 
any to pull; we never suffer them to get large 
enough to require such treatment. If farmers 
and gardeners would pursue this system thor- 
oughly for a few years, they would render the 
work comparatively easy, and-their crops be 
much improved. We have now a variety of 
tools for the removal of weells. In row crop 
culture, nothing is more easy than to keep the 
ground entirely free from weeds Wy the use of 
proper écarcifiers, drawn by a single horse, 
and the few that may appear in our grass fields 
=| be removed by a spade before they have 
and opportunity to seed.— Working Farmer. 

¥rom the Par's Mercury. 

Ifeayy rains have fallen here within the las 
week, which has had the effect of raising the 
water courses higher than they have been for 
wany years pas®—the whole country ée liter- 
ly flooded with water. Instead of tae com- 
mon complaint about the drouth, tho ery now 
is that we have too much rain, 

On Sunday night last the dogs made war 
tipon a flock of Sheep in the suburbs of this 
place, and on Monday several of our citizent 
made war upon the dogs—rosult, soma 16 head 
of sheep killed, and quite a number of the ca- 
ning race sent a howling to their long homes. 

One of our citizens who has been on ayyisit 
to Pike county,.says be has naver witnessed 
so fine a prospect for wheat as. he saw in thas 
county, and also in Ralls. 
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From Life Iltustrated. | 
c A Chapter on Chickens. 

-Somebody in England has written a little 
book which he calls the “Poultry Pentalogue,”? 
in which the whole art and science of fowl- 
breeding is summed "p in. five grand rules: 

1, Pure Breed. - Varied Diet. 
9, . Fresh Blood. 4. Equable Temperaturé 
5. Strict Cleanliness. 


Poultry keeping is becoming very popular 
in this country as well as in Europe, bat like 
many other popular pursuits, is followed by 
the mass with more zeal than knowledge. 
Perhaps with the help of the ‘‘Pentalogue,” 
and other works now before us, we can give 
oar fowl-fancying readers a few useful hints 
on the subject. A common error in fowl 

preeding is thus illastrated by our Pentalogic- 
al authos. 

What, for instance, is more common than 
to see a yard where the different varieties of 
Dorkings, Hamburgs, Polands, etc., are com- 
placently exhibited by their well satisfied own- 
ers, in astate of commingled and inextrica- 
ble confusion; where breedicg ‘‘in-and-in”’ is 
permitted asa matter of course; where the 
tables of kindred and affinity are set at utter 
defiance; and where the gencological problem 
is practically solved of “how a man”? (repre- 
sented in this case by a cock) **may be his 
own grandfather.”” The consequence is that 
in a few generations the distinctive teatures 
of one breed are incorporated with the char- 
acteristics of another, and the different speci- 
mens are gradually converted into that non- 
descript mongrel kind which derives itsfname 
froma locality typical of its merite—the dung- 
hill, The stock, thus gliding along the Aver- 
nian rails to ruin, and passing through the 
yorious stations from bad to worse, arrives 
ere long at that terminus of superlative infe- 
viority at which matters are popularly sup- 
pesed to mend. An unusually sickly season 
compels the owner to furnish fresh blood, who 
then, perhaps still ignorant of the causes of 
the previous degeneration and mortality, goes 


on to repeat his error. Now, let me suppose |gr 


that an unit of the class just specified, seeing 
the error of his ways, and desirous of reform- 

them, were to come to me for counsel, the 
firet. step that I would recommend would be to 
get rid of his old and to procure a new stock 


of ultry. 
ith respect to the domicile of the feath- 
ered stock he snys: 


_. One composed of non-conducting materials, 
would be comparatively warm in winter 

and cool in summer, will be found to answer 
Dest, It will promote laying in cold weather, 
and mitigate distress from heat in the sultry 
. A sedden downward change of tem- 


perature is exceedingly apt to blight the pros- 
pects of an early setting hen, however well 
she may perfoim her duties. A thatehed 
building, composed of stone or brick (cob is 
better still) will be found to afford a tolerably 
even temperatdre. My own fowls, however, 
never did better than when kept in a ro 
weather-boarded place, but then it was 
loosely parted of from the end of a large 
low: hoase, which was always filled. with cat- 
tle in the winter and empty in the summer. 
Brick or stone is too cold for the flooring, 
which had far better bo of lime-ash or well- 
beaten earth. The former is the best, ag it 
can be more easily swept and kept cleam. It 
should be above the Jevel of the external soil 
in order to avoid damps. The whole of the 
interior had better bs plastered, as the ro 
wall and thatch are likely to collect dirt and 
vermin. If the roof is tiled or slated, plaster 
is still more necessary to check the extremes 
of heat and cold. Two or three coats of 
whitewash, in the course of the summer espe- 
cially, will be found very conducive to health. 
Ilens are execedingly capricious and fanci- 
ful in respect to nests, which, like our water- 
ing places, suddenly become all the rage at 
one time, and are pronounced unfashionable 
at another. Our author of the Five Oom- 
mandments says that out of about ten neste 
existing at one time in his poultry-house, only 
three were popular—why or wherefore he 
knows not, as they possess very different qual- 
ities. One of these being in a cold corner on 
the ground, the second in a window exposed 
to light and heat, and the third situated in @ 
dark nook in an iron pot. He thinks that 
nests had batter be left an open question for 
the hens themselves to decide, but that of all 
materials usually employed in their construo- 
tion, hoather or straw isthe best. Hay is bad, 
as it soon generates insects of a kind **net to 
be mentioned to ears 2 coat His own expe- 
rience is in favor of shallow holes in the floor, 
loosely lined with a little clean straw; and he 
has stiost invariably found that the largest 
and sponges broods are hatched on the- 
ound. ; 
In addition to the nest-house there shoul® 
be an open shed for the fowls to retire to on a 
rainy day, “or fora noontide siesta.” A 
moderate exposure is not injurioun; on the 
contrary, few birds can be kept in good 
thealth without the natural shower bath, or an 
artificial one, if they are so confined that rain 
can not reachthem. But they on hs ‘too 
much of water,” and the instinct which 


makes them congregate, after a time, under 

any shelter~an unbarnessed cart, for exam- 

ple, if they can find it, shows that excess in 

this, asin every thing else, is to be avoided. 
It is trye, a3 We are told 
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logue,” that the domestic fowl “is as omnivo-| and if any of the birdlings are unable to ex- 
tricate seamen Tete give , 

be necessary. move the nipty shells, th 

addl ed ry pry 9 the 


Tous as & pig or a mun,” and a little moreso; 
grain is their staple. Vegeta- 
bles, such as boiled potatoes, carrots, and 


pers are acceptable, and 80 are raw let-| p 
» cabbages, peas, etc. This matter of} will decide the question of life or death, and 
as soon a8 the entire clutch is nest-ripe; she 
should be placed in a coop, and her chick. 


ens, which should in the mcan time be placed 


diet isan important one, A hen should be 
looked upon as an ope: producing machine, 
and in gs fe! this should be especially 
considered. Not only are bones, flesh, and 
feathers to be supported, but eggs are to be 


and strong chicks, and then re. 
ine hier Weeyallig. senstally. “A for thane 


in a basket by the fire or in flannel, may be 
restored to her. Then, and not fill then 


ercated, and this last will not be done if she/need they be fed with hard-boiled 


be under or over fed. To hitthe proper me- 
dium is the great secret. 

As lime ‘says our author) is necessary for 
the formation of egg-shells, it should always 
beaccessable to the hens. “The best form is 
calcined oystershells pounded in fragments, 
and, next to that, chalk or beef-bones kroken 
up to the size of peas [or less]. 1 have also 

ven the shells of eggs used in the kitchen. 

must be reduced to @ coarse powder and 
mixed with the food, for, if given in large 
fragments, the hens will learn to eat their own 
Cage. The shells of eggs that have been hatch- 
will not answer. 

The following paragraphs ably elucidate 
some of the inystéries of chickendom: 

‘Early in the year, say the beginning or 
middle of January, the future parents should 
be selected. The cock should bear no rela- 
tionship to the hens, which ought not to ex- 
ceed three ip number. For the first three 
weeks the e should be set asside as the; 
genuineness of their parentage can not be de- | 

ided upon. . After that time pat them away | 
fn bras until wanted, first marking the date! 
of their birth upon them. | 

As soon as a hen is ready to sit, thirteen eggs. 
of the same dite, or as near as may be, should 
be selected and placed wnder her in the 
‘eyening. ‘The number I bave mentioned. is 

enough for any hen, and though I have known 
as many as fifteen and even seventeen given, 
et the number of chickens ie seldom large in 
Proportion. No egg ype be more than ten 
ays old, and the reason why they should be 
of the same day is, that they may be hatched 
Greece's, The fewer the aod the less 
the chance of addled eggs; and the fresher 
the. the stronger ig the vivifying power, 
and the sooner is the chick hatched. If therc 
is any undue difference, either in the ages of 
the hens or the eggs, the hatching will not be 
uniform. By setting the hen of an evening, 
she has a better chance of not being disturbed 
during the final process of incubation. Lat 
her only pass a quiet night, and the probabil- 
ity is that Jl will be as well as can be ex- 
pected in the morning. 
At the termination, of three weeks and one 





chopped small, parboiled rice, and crumbs 
of bread sopped (not seddened)in ale. Bar. 
lev or buckwheat meal, mixed with milk, 
and given sweet and fresh, brings them on 
rapidly, Avoid slops and watery food,— 
Change the diet often and give abundanee. 

So long as my chickens are in a growing 
state, they are able to help themselves, by get- 
ting through a hole in the door of the place 
where their food is kept, and where the fall. 

rown birds cannot follow. In three or four 

avs the little ones wi!l be able to pick a little 
hard grain, as onboiled rice or oats in small 
quantities, and will greedily eat flies, gentles, 
or any animal food. Besides diet, the only 
other point to be considered is exposure to ¢x- 
treme heat, cold, or wet. If a chick once flags 
in its growth it rarely makes a five bird, 

The followlng stock is recommended: Half 
a dozen Spanish hens and a good Spanish 
cock of fresh blood, every year for eggs, A 
cock and six bens of the Dorking bres, 
‘‘proverbial as ornaments on the dining ta- 
bie.”? ‘Two Shanghai cocks and twelve hens, 
twenty-eight birds in all. 

For seven months—i.e., from the end of 
May to the beginning of January, the entire 
lot may be permitted to roam at Jarge, buton 
the approach of the breeding season let 
the following plan be adopted. Select three 
best hens of each variety, and confine them 
with their respective cocks, and place the 
remaining Dorking, hens in a nunnery by 
themselves, until they shall be required for 
the parpore that I shall presently explain. 

This nunnery must be well guarded, or 
some volatile Mazetto di Lamposecehio may 
intrude ard spoil all. 

The remaining Shanghai cock, with nine 
hens of his own.breed and three of the Span- 
ish, may remain loose, and will supply eggs for 
the market. Having set two nests of e 
breed, there will be enough in all probability, 
of pure chickens to keep up the stock. The 
Gpenied fowls, the Dorking cock and the 
Shanghai bens may then be dismissed, ead 
the two Shanghai cocks put with the six Dor 
king hens in two separate pens. Asit is 





“might, lift her gently off her nest by her wings, 


female bird which generally gives the form, 
aimost all the progeny will haye full breasts; 


istance as may, 
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«id ts the first cross between two varieties ised to say. About the 10th of June we hada 


aye attended with advan the chicks | severe hail storm, beating and bruising th 
abo larger than if bred rr ; ? g ruiing the 


We had marked other passages for queta-|ed corn was scarcely up. I have since used 


tion but here is enough for one chapter, and hen manure for corn, but have not correctl 
geabruptly close for the present. 


Hen Manure for Corn. 
Having been frequently solicited by some | ist, 


dyour readers to send you the result of an| 
rel testing the value of hen manure| 





d the facts, in the hope} 
pty end er Weird Pricy ors Tara in 1853! A recent number of t2e London Quarterly 


that the 


— 


but two acres of corn, and having 


| first planting to the ground, while the replant- 


| ascertained the result. I am satisfied that 
|is one of the most valuable applications that 
,can be used for corn.--American Agricultu- 





-- = + 


The Philosophy of Chimneys, 





Review contains a readable and instractive 


wlittle, I desired to make it good as possibe article upon chimneys and their belongings. 


without the use of barnyard manure. 


see" 


2s 


to planted. 


out my hen house and go 


After) Lhe writer is apparently a decided admirer 
the ground and marking it for plant- of the open fire-place, asa genial enliancer 
P| scraped fo 


+, of home joys, and while he admits its defects, 


ee and its annual chapter of accidents or annoy- 
Popped a veikit nl emm ver eye ta ances, still thinks the enjoyment of the open 
was There was only enough fire to be too deeply seated (among Englishmen 
dreys'thirty rows, six rows being undress- especially,) to be greatly disturbed by these 


The corn was planted on the 18th of | ouses- But leaving this social aspeat of the 


on the manure and then cov-| °pe2 fire-place, which the weather just now 


would rob of all its charms, the writer gives 


On the first day of June the six rows un- much that is new in relation to chimneys and 
aaured ‘Were nicely up, and large enough the philosophy of their action, some portions 
to be'seen, to cultivate; but of the manured| Of which we condense for our columns. 

not one hill out of one hundred was up.| ‘The chimrey has been in use for four cen- 
examination I found the corn rotten, I\turies. Existing remains prove that perpen 


from the corroding effect of the ma- 


dicular flues were constructed in England as 


wre,Jane 2d, I replanted the manured| far back as in the twelth century. In draw- 
pattaking pains to put the seed close by the| ings of the time of Henery IiI., chimneys of 
tide ofthe firet planting. Tne seed came'up| 4 cylindrical form are represented as rising 


wad grew finely, so that by the first of vale it 
ws fally'as large and of ‘much better color, 
tin ‘the part uomanured. In all otber res- 
poeta the whole field was managed alike, being 
tied plastered and hoed at the same time. 
When the corn was cut, eack part was 
ps wh itself, making six rows of corn 

‘the manured part, and one row of 
tke ;¢ontaining six rows of corn from the 





wmanured 
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te'bushel, so that it becam+ necessary to 
it. From each row of stooksof the 
mnwred part I obtained thirty-six bush- 
tol eurs of sound corn; from the un: 
Muuredpart I had but twenty-nine bushels. 
of not as good quality. “The difference: 
‘of the manured was seven bushel: 


‘™manured. From the above experi- 
tt! ¢onclude, had the whole been manur- 
VWhould have recieved 259 1-5 bushels o! 
but 174 bushele—making a differ. 


g at 25 cents bushel for corn i 
$21 30, or $10 65 per acre. 


part. I hired the corn husked by 


five rows of corn than from 6ix 


had been manured I should hav: 
85 1-5 bushels for the manure 


the above difference is wholly t 


considerably higher than the roof, and orders 
to raise the chimneys of the King’s houses 
were ooo in that reign. Nevertheless, it 
was still the general custom, even in the 
fourtecnth century, to retain the hearth in the 
middle of the room. When the wood was 
fairly ignited the smoke would not be t, 
and the central position of the fire was favor- 
able to the radiation of heat. 

This method of warming the hall was eon- 
tinued long after the fire-pluces with chim- 
neys had been erected in the smaller apart- 
ments. By thereign of Elizabeth the advan- 
tages of the new system were so well appreci- 
ated, that ladies in their visits totheir friends, 
if they could not be accommodated with rooms 
with chimneys, were frequently sent out to 
other houses,’ where they could enjoy the 
luxary. ; 

But notwithstanding the chimney is so’ ven- 
erable an institution, ithas been employed 
witha very imperfeet appreciation of phyeloal 
laws upon which it depends. Probably, says 
the writer from whom we quote, ‘even nt 
gresent day, few of those who erect chimneys 
vould be able to explain the conditions 
heir successfal action; while the learsé 





d to the manure, I am not prepar- 





sbimney-doctor often fails in his diagnosis, 
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and rashly prescribes for a malady from which | He opened a hole in the bearth, communi 
the patient may be free, while neglecting that|ing Pith a channel which pass ya, 
which would be evident to the eye of the man | floor, and finally through an aperture in the 
of science. wall of the honse reached the outside atmo. 
It is often supposed either. that smoke as-|sphere. 
éends the chimney becouse it 19 lighter than; The principal remedy for smoky chim 
thé rurrounding air, or that some mysterious|being to keep up an ample supply of air, and 
power exists in the chimney by which the)no special provision being m 
smoke is drawn up and discharged, That) builder for the purpose, the air finds its w 
experiment, devised by Dr. Franklin, will) through the cracks of windows and doors) 
show. ifa pipe of tobacco bo lighted, the|by the more easy passageof another chi 
d % the bottom of a decanter|suaft. 
half full of cold water, and the bow! covered! power each other. 
with a piece of linen so that it may be blown|drawing-room may burn very well by ‘ited, 
throogh without burning the lips, the smoke) but if an attempt be made to light both fires, 
will descend the stem of the pipe and bubble|the rooms are filled with smoke. Thest 
up through the liquid, and thus becomirg! burning fire draws upon the shaft of the weak 
cooled it will not rise out of the decanter butjer for a supply of air, and of course: brings 
will spread over the surface of the water. |the smoke 
This shows that smoke is in reality heavier| separated by a wall, the same effect may be 
than air. produced, for they still communicate stm. 
But the murky cloud, which consists of|spherically by the joints of the doors, 
earbon, bydrogn, carbonic acid, carbonic ox} It iseven possible, when the windows i 
ide, vapor of water and products, is mixed|tightly, for a large kitchen fire to oir 
with a large proportion of the air which en-|all the other chimneys of the house, Ita 
ters the-fire. {t is this invincible colamn of/an old notion that chimneys ought not tobe 
heated air that hy its expansive force carries|crooked, whereas a slight bend towards th 
with it the visible and less heated smoke,|top is beneficial,’ for this prevents the saddam 
until it emerges from the top of the chimney, |descent vf wind or rain. 
where it encounters the cold of the external| chimney material; it may be tapering, ord 
atmosphere, looses its ascentive power, andjequal bore; pyramidal or square; it ison 
unless some kindly. breeze convey it speedly|necessa 
away, bangs like a cloud over the crowded|no considerable resistance to the 
city, or falls in minute particles of carbon,|current, for otherwise the hot air will bede 
imming everything below. layed in ite ascent, and have time ‘o cool, 
ir, then, being essential to thedraught of | A high chimney-always makes the be 
ehimneys, the quantit needed and the best/draught, and henee well-built factories i» 
mode of supplying it is an important inquiry;variably have such chimneys. D 


stem plunge 


In this way chimneys may often over. 
A fire in a frontor back 


If the two rooms be 


Nor is the form of 


that it be constracted 89 astoofe § 


———E 





under the 


e by the house. 





Pee Reve TEbterresecccs-... a a ae 


in connection with the subject. Dr. Frank-|houses do not require such ¢normously 

lin’s method: of ascertaining ina rough way|chimneys, but they must be nigh enough Wore g 

how much air is required to be admitted “ to be overtopped by contiguous building, vy 
the fire ; 


minute, was to set the door ajar until 
until ¢ 


crevice. was balf an inch ina door of 8 feet 


else the wind, striking aganist the Pn rd 


burnt and gradually close it again|cumbent wall, will be precipitated downl 
Smoke began to appear; he them| chimney, filling the cas below with enol & M 
look se 


opened it a little wider, and if the width of the} or gas. 
uch of what is here said ahout 


high, the room whould need an aperture equal|chimneys applies also to ventilation I 


ead the 


to 48 inches, or a hole 6 inches by 8. Six|combustion of a fire, or of gas lights, aw! om 


inches square would probably be sufficient for|as our own breathing, vitiates the air, 604 
every apartment ought to have an oublet 
But where to form this apertare is a difficult/carrying off the corbonized and dele 
question. lf made in the door, it admits alatmosphere. A hole, opening into the 
cold current to the back and feet of persons|ney just below the ceiling, is the best ™ 
sitting near the fire, and also interferes with|of meeting this difficulty. Rooms, hes 
riveey of the the room; if made in thewindow,|vroperly constructed furnaces, which 
t brings down 4 cataract. of untempered air|fresh air raised to a tem 
upon head. The plan inve by Gau-|degre 


the wants of most chimneys, 


zier, & Frenchman, who, a century and a half} are 








perature of sittf’ 
lied with such an.opg” 
t can be had, unl 
ago, dessribed as.a work entittled “La Mecan-| apartments warmed by grates, and fit 
ique du Feu,’ appears to have great merit,|such a ventilator, the grates and room 

d is now very generally nsed inthis country |fed with cold air in such a way as to 
for the purpose of supplying hot air farneces.|draughts on the person. Baltimore 
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“on _, SALT-PETRE EXPLODED. istry, and devoted his leisure hours of travel- 
a the +he Barnum, is a Connecticut ing to search out what was the best and most 
ee“ the r. He has’ potest thet way. It is concentrated manure to apply to his old fields, 
Spon thobby. ‘Sometimes it is a “Fite |" He had already done one yery essential 
»? and sometimes the Crystal Pal.'thing; he had plowed the soil deeper than it 
: gee annihilates him. ‘was ever plowed before; and now he wanted 
— (ast year he had the hen fever. That was his |to'manure better and cheaper, and make it 
av iy y. “He rode it till he spent about $2000, |more productive. So he studied agricultural 
"ao wd found that he had neither eggs or ¢hemistry. Herein he learned these faets: 
denaie thickens for family use. His neighbors’ ens! Thet an application of 100 lbs of nitrate of 
hi “4 stole their nests”? under the bain or by [potash to an acre of land doubled the grass, 
ere of the fence, hatched more chickens; Again, he read that the same quantity of. 
‘ mgd phis did, and when they were grown, they sulphate of soda had produced the same or ‘a 
by ited, | we@heslthy and good to eat, while his were | better effect. 
ees, ping and sickly in their costly house. | {[t was also stated that sulphate of magne- 
Seale however, was always a hobby with isin was still better, and that remarkable ef- 
fon 4 » He bas been for years baying up the fects had been produced by a free use of mu- 
ae: beings around Bridgeport and digying out/riate of coda. Nitrate of soda had also done 
‘roomshe | Me Sones, covering the ground with muck wonders. , 
sb may be of all the neighboring swamps. Then; Theauthor suggested that the farmer might 
afin gught all the stable manure that he could |procure a portion of each of these sulphates 
” wmhold of in the village and carted it out, and nitrates and mix them together and pro- 
indome 6 did not pay; it was half straw and one-|duce a cheaper and more concentrated ma- 
ove firth water, and it was expensive. That /nure than super-phosphate of lime or guano. 
(e4 bbby broke down. It has broken down #; Full of this idea, Farmer Barnum returned 
sek tile Homend times before, but the more it broke, |to New York, and went forthwith to a dealer 
warde the thé more old fogyism stuck to it. It was the|in drags, médicines and chemicals, and in- 
‘he puddin § Msieboustom of the land to plow shallow |quired the prices of nitrate of potash?—6e a 
o form o dress with stable manure, sea weed|pound, Nitrate of soda?—4c. Sulphate of 
ring, or a ja Digging muck was an innovation. jsoda?—-2c. Sulphate of magneciu? —2 1-2e. 
er, to pa good thing, but it did not pay long |Mariate of soda?—t1 1-2c. 
‘os toot q Mttsportation. ‘‘Very well, put me ups hogshead of each.” 
ascendig § (emething better was wanted. Somebody} In due time the farmer was ready to b 
will bede aid ete'salt, That did not look reasonable. |to use his new manures, or rather, he was first 
cooks Wis virtwe was thore in salt to make the |curious—evenshowmen have curiosity—to see 
, the ? Somebody else said, use salt-| what those nitrates and sulphates all looked 





; Butthat wasevident nonsense. Salt- 
as only to preserve meat—it was no 

Another man told him Glauber salts 
)good, but a wiser one told him that Ep- 
salts were better. 








your soul, man,” says Barnum, “‘do 


a a I want to physic my land? No 
tT want to feed it wish ake it feed me.” 
. took to the study of agriculture, He 


Wkseveral learned agricultural papers, and 
Milthem, and—well, he concluded that he 













eae the pp humbug in the world. 

en. 60 “Seb went off lecturing upon humbug as a 
am 08; under thefull impression that he had 
4 de Shout as badly humbuzged, in the agri- 
nto the tal line, hens and hundred dollar ducks 
“best , a8 he ever humbugged anybody with 





horses and Feejeo mermaids. 

hewas not satisfied. [lethought Con- 
' soil had something in it, and if it 
ald be stimulated to give it up, it would 
pease something besides daisies and mul- 









4 he did not need to study his lecture —that 
S86 vatural—he bought Johnson’s Chemis- 
rton’s Chemistry, and Liebig’s Chem- 







like had arrived, to be opened for inspection. 
This was soon done, and the man, with con- 
sternation written upon his face, came back 
with handsful of the contents, and reported: 

“Mr. Barnum, you’re sold—humbugged,— 
Look here, that was marked ‘nitrate of pot- 
ash’—what do you call that?” 

“That? is saltpetre, nothing else,” 

“And this? is was marked ‘Sulphate of 
Soda.?” 

‘‘Why that!—that!””—and he tasted-—**that 
vh, pshaw! that is Glauber salts,” 

‘‘And this—sulphate of magnesia?”’ 

‘‘Bah—that is Epsom salts.” 

‘And shsli I send them back?”’ 

*‘Yos—no—hold on. Perhaps the druggist 
in the village has sent for them, and they have 
made a mistake and sent my nitrates and sul- 
phates to him, and his physic to me.” 

So hoe posted down town to inquire; but no 
—nobody had sent for any glauber salts; and 
so he come back to write a latter and blow 
vp the deulor who had so befooled him. In 
the mean time the man had got the cask marked 
“‘muriate of soda” opened, and reported that 





it contained—ha, ha, ha--simple common salt. 
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“What on earth,” wrote Mr. B. to the elbows, with the rclopatet and broad, rather 
in the back of the 


chemist, “did you send. me Glauber salts, 
om salts,.saltpetre and common salt, for? 
© you think I want to pickle and preserve 
iny lund, and if 1 got in too much salt and 
salt etre, physic it out? Only one of the 
casks contain what I ordered, and that is the 
trate of soda.”? The return mail brought 
éanswer:, ‘Nitrate ef soda, of course, is 
right, because it is not known by any other 
alike oat ly speaking, sulph 
auber salts is properly speaking, sulphate 
of soda, and sulp ate of Si esia is nothing 
more nor less than Epsom salts.”’ 
*Salt, as we use the term, is salt, but it is 
& very unmeaning term among so many salts. 
Muriate of sods is she right name of our com- 
mon or table salt.” 
And nitrate of potash is nothing but salt- 
petre; don’t be afraid of it —it won’t explode.” 
‘Bat it did explode,”’ said Mr. Barnum; 
Sit een my ignorance. I had studied 
agricultural chemistry, but I did not know 
salt nor saltpetre. I do now, and I mean to 
know that they are good for land.”’ 
And we mean that a few thousand other 
poorle shall know the same. thing. We do 
w that all these things are good and cheap 
manures, 


~~ 


Points and Actions of a Good Horse. 

Now it stands to reason, before a breeder 
of stock can breed the animal he wants, he 
must himself know the make, shape, and ac- 
tion most desirable for the purpose for which 
the animal was intended. [ will enumerate 
the points that strike me as being requisite 
iu a weight-carrying hunter. The horse 
should stand sixteen hands high—the sire be- 
AST for all purposes should the anim- 
al bred be defective quality or shape, as the 
model of a huanter—be self-colored, with a 
good-sized, clean, intelligent head—lengthy 
ears, fine open nostrils, good determined eye, 
strong neck——not in depth, but thick through 
the middle of it as it joins the shoulders, light 
and clean about the throat, not too long, well 
curved so that there may be no appearance 
of what is called ewe neck, although a moder- 
ately straight neck is not objectionable. The 
shoulders should be deep in themselves, fine 
and not coarse at the shoulder points, oblique, 
covered with mascle, and not too close to- 
gether, the bosom full, and. chest deep, and 
weil let down between the forelegs and shoul- 
ders. The forelegs ought to appear; when 
meeting the horse in front, to be qzite out- 
side the chest, gradually getting nearer to- 
her as they reach the ground. On looking 
sideways at the fore-legs they ought to be. 
when the horse stands naturally, nearly per- 
pendicular, and not pinned in or about the 





\forward, well devel 


knee, so that the leg may not have the appear. 
ance of smaliness, or of being tied in; 
the knee, tendons should be large in 
selves, and the fetlock ought to look big ix 
roportion, the pastern-bone cannot be too 
arge to.span and look to the eye of, too great 
strength and thickness, being of modernts 
length and not upright, but have a ob. 
liquity; the foot should be sete p y sera. 
tinised, and look the pieture of health, with, 
out enlargement around the coronet, and ob- 
lique in the wall, not wired in towards. the 
heels, open with a bold frog, and not toon, 
cave a sole, without any appearance of, rim, 
miness about the heels—in fact a foot that 
looks the picture of health, and proportions 
in size to the animal, The barrel should be 
deep and well sprang about the hindermos 
ribs, loin broad, well covered with, masele, 
not on any account arched, rather haves 
sweep, or the appearance of such, with absck 
of moderate length attached to hind part with 
wide hips, great muscular quarters, nob te 
horizontal, good length, with tail well puton, 
not too high, strong dock, and carried whe 
the animal moves, cocked out, withont the 
aid of any stimulant. The stifles cannot be 
too large, nor the muscies too abundant 
around them. The muscles well let down the 
hocks, which ouzht to be deep, flat, clean, and 
rather straight than bent, so that the bottom 
of the hock may. be, to appearance, broad 
sideways, without the neck sumetimes.percep 
tible from the non-development of the lowe 
pr of the hock joint, this latter circumstenw 

eing the great cause of spavin. This faebis 
easily demonstrated, and known to beth 
chief recursor of that baneful malady. Th 
hind legs cannot be too large, and ought 
be larger and stronger made in proportion 
than the fore legs, particularly the fetloets 
must be large, and pastern bones of sit 
The quality, of the animal onght exbibit it 
self in every motion, The skin thin, haird 
fine discription, with the hair of the mam 
and tail perfectly straight, withort coarsese® 
Having given a. general description of te 
horse wanted, i. e,,a horse, long, wider dep, 
and muscular, on short legs, small-] 
the eye, yet large to.measure, full of 
with brilliant aetion, I will now makes 
remarks on the.action required; for “ 
strange to say, is generally totally over 

ad by the breeders and hunters, and thisi# 
sabject about which breeders of horses.casat 
be too particular. 

The action of a racehorse ia not adapteh¥ 

carrying a ‘heavy weight across a CO 

ind backing on the road home at night.” 








action required for this purpose 10 
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up; and placed down firmly on 
In the trot the 
be lifted or extended by the 
eat extensor muscles of the arms, well 
in baight during the extension of the 
the stifles and hocks well flexed, 

the bind feet placed quickly under the 
of the animal. In the canter and gal- 
the action must be graceful and casy, 
of the whole limbs, and much greater 
of action than is usually seen in the 
rse; the hind legs must be well under 
the body, and the horse must be able to can- 


ground ; quick and active. 


es shoul 


limbs, and 


Ee 


tr in deep ground with great weight on his 
back, without wanting his rider to take hold 
of his mouth to keep him on his legs ; in fact, 
his’ action must carry, and not convey the 
, and not his mouth, by pulling his ri- 
arms stiff. I have described what I con- 
tider the action of the horse ought to be, and 
the general make and conformation of his 
tedy, to enable him tocarry a great weight 
ishunting; the same make and shape wiil ena- 
tis the same animal to do what any other horse 
sab do for almost any parpose for which the 
wefalness of horses are required.—Cor. N, 
¥, Spirit of the Times. 
The Dog. 
THE GREYHOUND 

the fleetest of all dogs; his form indicates 
wer of speed, being more light and airy 


the deer. He is principally used io 
ng,”? when he chases by sight, the hare 








— 


‘ver the open country. The speed of the 


yhound is very little inferior to the best 

tees, and in a broken country would proba- 

Outstrip the fleetest of them. Although 
aceful animal hunts by sight only, his 
ent is very exquisite, as will be seen in the 
owing anecdote. A hound quite celebra- 
a was brought from Glasgow tu Edinburgh in 
behoot of a coach, a distance of forty-two 
es. A few days afterward she made her 
scape, and returned to her kennel, This 
bind must have followed the track she seent- 
{nthe air in her journey to Edinburgh, 
Me greyhound was the favorite of the ancient 
weeks; his form frequently appears upon 
t best sculptures: he was the inmate of 
ir homes, and fed from the family table. 
tis beauty of the form of the greyhound is 
lerfully harmonious with the delicate 
sentiment so peculiar to all Grecian art, and 

ier the training of that wondeful people 
wit qualities were more fully devoloped 
Bin modern times. 
ony k re ines, , 

+he group of dogs claiming the most atten- 
tidn is the one known as Spaniels, including 
Specimens of the race most remarkable for 














tbe in the walk, firm, with every joint in |their docility and affectionate di 
ei lifted 


These good qualities are eminently combined 
with such unexceptionable beauty, that 

are always fivorites, Their fur is lo 

silky, sometimes curled or crisp ; the ear’ 

and pendent, and the expression of the coum - 
tenance pleasing and intelligent. 


THE WATER SPANIEL 


Belongs to this group, and is remarkable for 
his fondness for water. He is the able assis. 
tant of sportsmen in hunting the wild duck. 
It ia supposed he was originally from Spain, 
and is probably descended from the wa- 
ter-dog and English setter. From the mo- 
ment he atteches himself to his owner, the in- 
tensity of his affection is scarcely conceiva- 
ble; and he is apparently never happy unless 
near his master’s person, resting upon his 
foot, lying upon some portion of his apparel, 
with his eye intently fixed upon his master, 

and even studying the slightest expression of 
his countenance. 

THE SETTER 


Is supposed to be the spaniel, improved in sise 
and beauty, and by many is preferred to the 
pointer, in pursuit of small game, He is one 
of the most artificial of dogs, not enthusiastic 
in his disposition, and is somewhat forgetlful 
of his training. Toussenel, who ig v: 
meritorious and very French, speaking of the 
setter, has the following rhapsody, in which is 
concealed a great deal of truth: ‘*The setter 
is a product’ of art, as much as the Queen 
Clande plo or double rose; he is a dumb 
dog, grafted on the running dog, and which 
returns to the wild stock, like the double,rose, 
when the graft fails to take effect.” The 
setter has in his favor elegance of form, 
vigor of muscle, and power of thought: but 
he is not faithful, as has been too eften asser- 
ted. The setter allows himself to be loved by 

eenhorns, but he never loves any other but 
fhe accomplished hunter. We remember in 
our youth of having often suffered from the 
contempt of a setter named Ajax, whom we 
courted every day with wings of fowls and 
delicate attentions, and who flattered us in 
return by every expression of epee while 
at the table, but in the field he no longer 
knew us.— Spirit of the. Times. 





P.enty or Conx.—The Lexington Express 
of the 25th, says: ‘¢A friendfrom Savannah 
tells us that corn in that county is abundant, 
and held at from $2 to $2. 50 per barrely Our 
friend estimates that there are 200,000 bashels 
of corn, from St Joseph to Council Bluffs, Be 
also informs us that potatoes are and have 
been plenty, and that the surplus will. be 
shipped as soon a6 freight can be procured 
for them.”” 
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Prom the New England Farmer. 

Country Farmers and City Mechanics. 

Coantry people generally are very much mis- 

taken rey Ae Saacamtons as to the average 
and salaries received by city mechanice, 
&e. I have often been surprised at 

the opinions expressed by my country friends 
on this point, and am somewhat at a loss to 
account for so general misapprehension. But 
then, so it isin everything. Let twenty men 
go to the city, to the West, or to Calitornia, 
nineteen shall utterly fail in their expectations 
of bettering their circumstances, may even die 

— strangers by the way-side, or become 
’ wetohedly poor, vieious, criminal; one shall 

succeed as a merchant prince, a rich farmer, 
or the lucky possessor of a large “pile,” and 
in the minds of the people, as on the canvass 
of the painter, the nineteen will be placed far 
in the back greund—mere pigmies, if seen at 
all; while in the foreground, and in bold relief, 
stands out the twentieth, large as life and 
“twice as handsome,” filling up the whole 
picture. Thus it is with wages. The fore- 
man of ashop or overscer of a number of 
hands, in the city, may get bis ten to twenty 
dollars per week, while the workmen under 
his direotion earn from five to ten dollars, and 
‘we shall find, in the country, that everybody 
has hoard of the twenty dollars a week, while 
not a word has ever reached them of poor five 
dollars a week. 

This _misapprehension—inoffensive and 
harmless of itself, is a very dangerous one to 
actupon. Under its influence, many a young 
man, becoming disgusted with the “hf cents 
@ day”’ that are offered for his hard labor on 
@ farm, resorts to the city with expectations 
as rte they are certain to be disappoint- 
ed. | have watched the progress ot man 
suoh, and have learned to look upon their 
position as peculiarly unfortunate and dan- 

From the wages which they regard 
as 80 contemptible in the country, they could 
lay aside from seventy-five to one hundred 
and twenty dollars a year, as a fund for future 
indepen‘ence, while in the city they find it is 
about as impossible, as it is unfashionable, 
to lay by anything at all. They become des- 
hearted, reckless, improvident; turn radicals, 

ians, infidels, rail against ‘‘corpora- 
tions,” the “‘money power,” &., while they 
make themselves unbappy by brooding over 
the wrongs of “the working classes.” 

Upon the subject of the average of wages 
earned by mechanics in the city, { have lately 
made some ingniry, but with small success so 
far as re the collection of facts that can 
be of ase in this place. I rogret this, because 
I believe the truth of the case would do more 
than anything else to satisfy country boys with 





Thus mach was written some months 
when I stopped with the hope. of receiv; 
some statements that had been promised by 
several city establiihments. So few and uy. 
satisfactory, however, were tie facts obtained 
that my article has been delayed until the ques. 
tion of high or low wages is of little impor. 
tance compered with that of work or no work, 

I will, however, here make a few brief 
rtatements in respect to wages. 

Among my personal acquaintances there 
are a few who receive from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a week, at my business, while the 
journeymen whose bills I have made out for 
the last seven years, varying in nomber from 
one or two to eight or ten a week, have not 
averaged over sid dollars a week. 

A shoe dealer in the city told me his men 
averaged rather over six dullars a week; and 
Ihave been told by men who have worked 
there, that the shoe makers of Lynn do not 
average a dollar a day. 

A friend of wine, who is engaged in another 
kind of business, and employs some seventy 
hands, boasted that his workmen averaged 
eight dollars.a week; which he said was high- 
er than the average at any similar establish- 
ment in the city. 

Where larze wages are paid we often find 
some reason or qualification, that did not ap- 
pear at first sight. Carpenters, masons, and 
some others have little to do in the winter sea- 
son. Some kinds of business depend on the 
weather; some are irregular and fluctuating— 
now in a great drive, now nothing doing. A 
ship carpenter told me that five days’ work in 
& week was considered a pretty good average 
for the seasen, on account of weather, &, 
This business, besides, is somewhat unsteady, 
Before the California demand for sbipping 
the business was so dull that a neighbor af 
mine went off chopping wood by the cord one 
winter, earning seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and quarter 4 day—boarding himself, of 
course,—while his country friends probably 
au pe he was earning two dollars ands 
half or three dollars every day. Such are all 
the facts and figures that I have to offer apoa 
city wages, might adduce almost apy 
amount of ‘estimates’? and “gaesses” by 
those who have good opportunities of formug 
opinions on the subject; but these are 90 low 
that I fear to use them, lest my country fri 
should think I was joking, or suspect me of 
exaggerating purposely to keep them from 
city, and competing with us for the large #& 

8 they hear of. fe was with some such f 

ngs, 1 well remember, that I listened, som? 
twenty years ago, to a conversation one 

urday night in a shop in the city of New York, 
where I had then worked but a few week 


J 


the farm end ite hard work and small frofits.| The “candid opinion” of the foreman was # 
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sented to by most-of the hands, thet, counting 
all those in the city, who claimed to be jour- 
peymen at our trade—the good, bad, and in- 
different, at work and out of work, their whole 
» one week with another, would not 

exceed nn average of three dollars a head ! 
. But admitting this to be a wild statement; 
sdmitting that city mechanics generally ob. 
fain living prices for their labur, there still 
remains one fact to which | ask particular 
aitension, and that is, our liabilitiy of being 
out of work. 
“Out of work!’ How differently this ex- 
jon falls upon the ears uf couutry farm- 
gteand city mechanics! The one thinks only 
o@faholiday. Hiscrops harvested, his barn, 
eellar and wood house filled. Out of work has 
poterror for him; only a brief relaxation, a lit- 
despell of enjoyment. To tho other it is the 
gum of all evil, the negation of all convenien- 
ove and comforts of life. His house is hired 


the month or quarter, his provisions bought! 


iy or weekly, and his fire-wood but little 
inadvance. Can he look Out of Work inthe 
face, and not shudder? Must his little ones 
starve, or freeze, or be turned into the street? 
He trembles at the prospect, but it is not he 
alone that trembles; the millionair trembles 
mith him, and well he may, for ‘hunger breaks 

h walls.”’ 

The riots which have occurred in London 
and Liverpool, and the hoarse matterings 
which bave been heard in our cities, should be 
stedied by farmers’ boys as & practical com- 

upon their ideas of the wages of city 
mechanios, and of the city as the place for the 
enjoyment ot life. 

Long my our country be saved from the 
disgrace of deeds of violence committed b 
starving mechanics, and long too may tho 
farmers of our jand appreciate the blessings 
ofthat independence which saves them from 
an appeal to the charity and fears of the com- 
munity for a plate of beans and a bowl of 


sou A City Mecaanic. 
A March 1855. 


“Magnify Your Office.” 





The business of a farmer is everywhere! 
soming into favor as the first and noblest em-' 
In Southern States new 
t has awakened, and the best talent of 


yment of man. 


the country is eng»ged to illustrate the sub- 
Lately in North Carolina the Hon. 


T'would say, ‘magnify your office.” The ap- 

eciation of the noble employment cap never 

e too high, whilst those who are occupied in it 
consent to bold it as an obscure and bumble 
calling. The farmer princes of the State 
ought to rule its destinies and control its 
counsels; and farming education je the first 
step towards that great result. ‘Speed the - 
plow’ should be our banner ery, and the fields 
of our ‘beloved State will respond by beauty 
and production.” 


Diminution of the Forest. 


In a well settled and productive section of 
country like Western New York, where every 
cuitivated field returns a good profit on the 
money invested, and that paid for # forest lot 
is comparatively idle capital, a strong temp- 
tation is held out to the farmer toc his 
lands and bring as many acres as possible 
under the plow. Especially is this the case 
where the occupant is in debt for his farm, 
and bonds and mortgages are pressing him 
for payment. In the comparatively tneure 
season of winter, when other agricultural Ia- 
bors are suspended, the ringing axe is heard 
through nearly every strip of wood land in the 
State, and 





iles of cordwood and heaps of 
brush, mingled thickly with the stumps of 
fresh-cut trees, show plainly where this great 
leveler of forest dignity has passed along.— 
The saw-mill yards are filled with logs to such 
an extent, that men wonder how so great a 
mass of timber could be found within the 
range of each mill. But as the season nye 
the logs are gradually cleared away by the 
saws and the yards stand empty for another 
supply, ‘This process continues to be t- 
ed year after year. The cash obtained for an 
acre of wood and timber, conveniently fills up 
many 4 little gap in the farmer’s purse, shuts 





the month of clamoring creditors, or furnish- 
\es the means of a little extra expenditure. 
| Pecuniary calculations, of which the follow- 
'ing is a specimen, are not unfrequently made, 
|aod we cannot say unwisely made, so far as 
pecuniary matters alone are concerned. 
Furmer T., living not over twenty-five miles 
from Rochester; had a magnificent grove of 
{sugar maples, a part of which he was accus- 
ltomed to tap regularly, and manufacture 
therefrom the sugar consumed in his family. ° 
But this manufacture involved a good deal of 


W. Venable delivered an address! hard labor, ie went down in price, and the 


before the Cumberland County Agricultural! wages of bire 
age Al On heing called upon for a copy of ber 
ess, My. Venable declines, stating 


is was an unwritten production, 
repared. In the conclusicn of his 


labor went up, wood and tim- 
ber became an important item of traffic, and 
all kinds of farm produce gradually rose 9 the 
facilities of transportation increased. Farm- 
er T. was quite an expert in figures, as well 


| 


7 ?P 
letter he made the following excellent sug-'as a shrewd manager on the farm; 80 ono day 


Geetions:s “To every cultivator of the earth he solved a problem on the following date, to 
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wit: The amount of cash his sugar orchard 
would bring him, after deducting all the ex- 
of clearing and fencing the tand and 
vering the wood and timber in the market. 
carefully working out the problem, he 

to his surprise that the interest of this 
would buy all the sugar of his family— 

lave hinr the labor of t Bing and boiling, and 
ve him the use of his for the raising of 

i il Without more ado he set a gang of 
choppers remorsely to work, and one of the 
most magnificent forests of maple ever seen 
in Ontario county, (where it was located,) or 
any other, was speedily converted into cord- 


wood. 
Farmer T. made money by the operation, 
although he was well enough off before, He 
hae raised, and stijl raises exeellent crops up- 
on those fields, but his farm is now. scarce of 
fencing and firewood; and if an attempt was 
commenced to-day to raise a forest upon that 
farm commensurate to ite wants as the resi. 
denee of a man of taste and liberality, his 
children’s children would be forgotten in their 
wes before the trees could lift their heads 
half the altitude of those so unceremone- 
Onsly sacrified. A brick and mortar strue- 
tare worth an hondred thousand dollars can 
be built in one season; but if 4 man desires a 
tree two. centuries old, he must take two cen- 
es to grow it. 
he demand of civilization upon the forest 
for fuel and timber is enormous, and far be- 
ond its capacity to, furnish indefinitely. Na- 
ire. must have a season of rest, and the leis, 
ure of half a dozen centuries to renew her 
ic decorations. The dust of perished 
ies must feed its roots for ages ere a mag- 
ificent forest. can coyer up tho unsightly ru- 


There is a. new feature just now being devel- 

in the call for timber, that ought not to 

be lost sight of or ignored, and it is thie:— 
pareistore the demand upon the Lroad belt of 
forest that extends north end south parallel 
with the Atlantic coast, and, before it was en- 
gue eg stretched east and west twelve 
dred miles, has.been open to market only 

on the eastern side; but now the beoad and 
atively treeless prairies of Kansas and 
Rebrasis, to say nothing of those of the new 
States nearer home, must be supplied. This 


The Crops. 

We conversed yesterday with a gentlemen 
who, during the last teres wenkn, es 
over a large portion of this State, Ohio, Pen 
sylvania, Indiana and New York. He informs 
us that in an experience of man years, he 
never has seen the wheat crops of theve States 

resent as fine an appearance and so flatter 
ing & prospect as they do now. The crop ig 
large, very luxariant, and remarkably. for. 
ward. It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
wealth which will be realized by the farmers 
of these and other States by the harvest of 
these golden crops.— Chicago Tribune. 

Tae Lars Rain—Tuz Crors.—The rain 
which visited this county on Tucsday week 
last, did much injury to the growing crop, of 
almost every kind. Hemp and corn pro 
saffered most, much of which was up, whi 
the small grain escaped with less inj 
The wheat, which previous to the rain 
evidence of some suffering for the want of 
rain, is looking very fine, and promises a lange 
yield. So, also, of oats. The corn is:yet 

oung, but we have seen some fields. that 
ooked very well. The damage done is'not 
totally irreparable, as would have been the 
ease if the rain had not fallen, and the pru- 
dent farmer will repair the injury, so far as 
possible, by replanting, or supplying the 
wasbed groand with other descriptions of seed. 
— Lexington Express. 

Tue Peacn Cror.—So far as we have been 
able to learn, the peach crop wili be 
along and near the river, in this, and per 
adjoining counties. In the southern portion 
of this county, and in Johnson, where the'va- 
pors from the river do not reach, we are told 
that the crop will be a failure.— Lexington 


Tas Wueat Crop iy Virainia.—The*ohints 
bug:and the Hessian fly have made their ap 
pearance in the wheat in several of the. coun- 
ties of Virginia. A farmer at Spotsylvania 
Court House told us on Monday that hehad 
abandoned one field of wheat altogether ; and 
another remarked that the ravages of the bag 
seemed confined to the one corner of a field, 
which ho meant to plough up at once, and 
thus prevent their spread.— Fredericksburg 
Herald. 

The weather since the late rains has been 








- double demand is accelerating the previeus 

rapid immolation,of the forest. Theaxe end 

he saw are their way towards the cen- 

from both sides,.and consequently doub- 

ng the destruction, Far seeing men will 

oan their forests among the most valuable 

ares, Of their farms, and not permit a 

diminution beyond a, point where natural 

geste will keep a sufficient SUPPLY» at least 
r their.own use.—Rural New Yorker. 





exceedingly coid, and on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday morning slight frosts were discernable; 
no serious damage has resulted, Lowever, 80 
far as we have heard; some fruit perhaps, has 
been killed, but a large abundance is yet left, 
Young corn, in some parts, was som 
whitened, but the warm sun which soon sac- 
ceeded will soon remove its effects. Crops of 
every kind are giving promise of fine yields. 
Por the last few days some vegetables bave 
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red in market, but as yet the supply ,is 
12th. 


Cror.—We have returned from a 

which led us through. portions of Ran- 

Perry and Jackson counties, and every- 

where along the road we — A agar yon to see 

the promising rance of the wheat crop. 

We are of Opinion that there is a much efeake 

er**breadth”’ sown than usual, and we scarce- 

—_* ne crop anywhere. We were in- 

that in some localities there are ap- 

pearance of the fly, and other bugs, in it; but 

believe, as a general rule, that there nev- 

er has been a more promising prospect for 
whest in Southern Illinois. 

Frost.—On the morning of Tuesday and 
Wednesday this week, we had a slight frost, 
guficiently heavy in some localities to bite 
down the corn. The weather ie still quite 
ool in the evenings. -- Chester Herald. 

Tus Frosts.—It is feared that the severe 
frosts of this week have proved very destruc- 
tive to the fruits, as well as the corn and gar- 
den vegetables. We have not had an opor- 

to examine the trees in this vicinity, 
but are told that the peaches are nearly all cut 
off, and the apples seriously injured. All 
other fraits, it is said, have suffered to a great- 
erorless extent. The calamity will be great- 
érthan in almost any previous. year, if the 
has materially shortened. There is so 
fruit, as well as grain in the re gen 

that a full crop is needed to supply the de 


Fears were at first entertained that the 
wheat had suffered severely, bat it has proba- 
bly not been much affected. The corn which 
was above the ground, and especially all that 
had been, plowed, together with the beans, 
potatoes, vines, &c., wilted more suddenly 
than the famous gourd of Jonah. The corn 
and .potatoes, however, are only checked in 
their growth ; while the other vegetables are 
generally killed. So destructive a frost sel- 

oceurs at so late a period in the season. 
Winchester Gazette. 

Much apprehension has been manifested, 
lestthe recent frosts may have proved very 
injurious tothe growing crops. This fear, 
we think, is without foundation. We have just 
returned from a trip to Cairo, at the extrme 
southern Eos of our State, having gone and 
retarned by the way of Springfield and De- 
catur, were afforded an excellent opportunit 
of judging how far the crops were injured. 
South of Vandalia and the corresponding 
latitude across the State, the frosts have not 
been felt; between that point and Decatur, 

ey were more or less severe; and in some 
om it was thought the fruit was killed. 

great body of the corn, however, was not 


Much of what was cut down, gives ea ise of 

springing up again; and even if it should’ not 
ere is a time for replanting, Wheat, 

along the entire route we traveled—em 

about 300 mlies of the best wheut growing re- 

gions in the Stute—looked as fine and 

as we ever saw it; and the prospect for 

is very abundant. At Jonesboro,’ we were 

shown some peaches fully formed, the ‘nize 

of almonds, and the trees bearing plentifally. 

Our word for it, there will be no scarei 

of eithor grain or fruit this year in fiinoig,— 

Alton Telegraph. 


Potatoes and their Culture. 

Say what people will of the value of the 
potato as an article of food—of the cost of 
the nutriment it furnishes, so small ip 
amount when compared with many other 
vegetable products; it is a fixed fact that it is 
an indispensable article of the table—e dish 
missed if absent, whatever else may ree 
to take its place, So, too, most people w 
have land for the purpose, grow them at least 
for home use, and of late years the demand 
has ever been such as to make potatoes a prof- 
itable crop forthe general farmer. Therot . 
has prevailed more or less, almost evety where, 
but for the last three years not to any 
extent or fatality. We do not propose to of- 
fer any theory or solution of its causes, bat 
merely to remark on the culture of the 
“tuber.”? 
The best soil for the potato is rich, sandy 
loam, but any well drained, soi] will answer. 
A stiff, tenacious clay, or very light sand, 
however, should not be chosen, when any oth- 
er can behad. About the best potatoes, both 
for quality and quantity, have been raised on 
sward land, plowed for the first time, and 
hence rich and unworn, well worked and 

lanted in good seasun. Many farmers are 
in the habit of selecting such a spot te it 


) 





can be had, and thus secure not only a 
crop of potatoes, but fit their land in the 
possible manner for after cultivation. Thom 
who have only old land should select a 
well — to the sun, made rich by manures 
yan ooe | given or by well rotted composta now 
applied. Unfermented manures are very & 
to injure the quality of the product. We have 
seen very good poset grown on mucky soil, 
and should think muck a valuable applicat 
to upland, designed for this crop. Inde a, 
wefknow it to be so from actual experiment. 
Deep and thorough tillage is essential fe 
the success Of the potato crop. A good course 
would be to plow green sward in the fall, 
deeply and neatly, cross plow in the ing, 
bot so as not to disturb the inverted sod, 





yet up, apa of course not exposed to ‘the cold. 


then harrow thoroughly—if it is thought ye 
to plant'in hills—before marking out. 










































‘Simmer, while the old kinds would not last 
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planting may be done with the plow, more 
ate nearly as well as with the hoe, but 
io drills, or with rows bat one way.— 
-@ light tarrow, then drop the pota- 
toes, if in drills—as is best for this method— 
about ten or twelve inches apart, then turn 
another furrow upou them, covering from two 
to three inches » soni Sometimes the whole 
is. plowed over at this time, potatoes 
db dropped only»o as to have the rows 
four feet. apart. 
Potatoes should be hoed and dressed in the 
early stages of theirgrowth. As soon as they 
above ground, ren the cultivator 
h, following with the hoe, but not ma- 
much of a hilt, as indeed such are not 
dat any time, on.a suitable soil. Flat 
eniture is yer generally preferred by those 
gho have tried it. Give them as a top dress- 
hs a small handfal of ashes or lime, and af- 
ter the second hoeing, one of plaster. _The 
namod fertilizer bas been found yery ben- 
ficial and should not be omitted, Keep the 
crenad mellow and free from weeds; the po- 
tovs will grow more rapidy, and the vines 
#00n 60 cover the surface that no further care 
will be needed: 
neighborhood has its choice varieties, 
most kinds succeeding better in one place than 
ina , and hence there preferred, Our 
recommendation in the matter would have no 
greater weight than many another man’s so 
wedo not need to name our favorites here. 
Of one thing we are quite sure, and that is, 
that the ‘‘bug’’ has something to do with the 
choice and costly variaties, sometimes 
cried up so highly. P.ant what you like, take 
ood care of them, enjoy them when they are 
uced, and it you havea surplus be satis- 
with a reasonable. price for it. 


The Rhubarb or “Pie Plant.” 
. very kitchen garden should contain enough 
this usefal plant for the supply“of the fam- 
with a healthy and delicious material to 
ake pies, stews, &c., coming as it does at a 
ne when fresh friuit is both scarce and expen- 
five, Cultivation and salem has wrought 
wonders, both in the flavor and productive- 
ness within the last ten or fifteen years, in this 
le, and some of the new varieties are 
and crisp as to be fit for use nearly 





than a week at the utmost. There are 

it least 20 species of rhubarb known to bot- 

‘ several of which are supposed to be 
ed in the cultivated sorts, copesially un- 

ja », Rhapoticum, and hybridum, the 
latter having supplied the seed for the giant 
jes that are now cultivated. The rhu- 

of commerce is the reot of these plants; 


the soil without disturbing, for at least five 
years, and probably grown in poor rather than 
rich soil. Dut to. our purpose. 

The rhubarb — a deep mellow loam; 
if. cloggy it should have sand, cinder, ashes, 
&e., applied in digging as lighteners. If it 
is at all wet, draining must be had recourse 
to, or success will not follow. It is a orop 
that will stand many years without ee ns 
if taken cure of; therefore the ground shoul 
be spaded or trenched up at least tw. apades 
deep, and. an abundance of dung incorporated 
with it, especially in the bottom of the trench, 
before planting. In planting they should not 
be less than three feet apart each way, while 
the large. or giant kinis will require to be at 
least five feet. If young seedlings are to be 
planted, take cere in lifting them from the 
seed beds not to mutilate the young roots, 
The crown of the plans should be one inch 
below the surface of the soil. 

Division of the roots of known good kinds, 
is the quickest way of securing a crop; divide 
them so that each plant have one or moreeyes 
or buds to start from. 

To raise from seed, sow in a well prepared 
border, any time alter the middie of April, in 
shollow drills one foot apart, dropping the 
seed 2 or 3 inchts apart in the sows; when well 
up thin out to six inches; keep the soil occa- 
sionally stiired, and free from weeds during 
the sommer, and by the fall they will be large 
enough for making plantations the ensui 
spring. Those kinds of the best qualitvshoul 
only be used to seed from, and only enough of 
them to supply the seed wanted, as it weakens 
the vigor of the plant toturnishseed. Young 
plantations shouid not be pulled very close, 
as the foliage is required to give strength to 
the plant. The planting may be done any 
time in the spring, before the bads puch. 

The dayor is considerable improved, while 
it also comes earlier, if partially a 
placing a barrel withthe bottem and h 
out, over the stools, or some other contrivance. 
The London market gardeners pie a lump of 
straw, or long littery dung about the crowne. 
The following are good kinds—-the scarlet 
stalxed kinds are the most eagerly sought for 
these when blanched a little require no peeling. 
Tobolsk.—The best smail early kind, a red 
variety, and excellent flavor. Buck's Scarlet, 
is a good kind, preferred by many. 

Myatt’s Victoria, a finelarge red kind, the 
best for main crops. Rich flavor. y 
Giant, a large gteen variety, round im 
shape; has been grown to an enormuus size. 
Two other kinds are highly spoken of by the 
raiser (Buist,) Mammoth, a green fiat variet 
from the Giant, and Large Early Red, 48 
ling from Victoria, and said to be even larger 





M this purpose it is said to require to be in 
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than the esteemed kind.— Country Gent. 
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From the Country Gentleman. 


‘A Suocessfal Merchant's Experience. 
Massrs. Envirors,—The late numbers of 
oar paper have contained articles, contrast- 
tag City Clerkships and Country Life, in a 
manner to call up very many incidents and 
recollections of my own somewhat eventful 
life, a few of which | offer for the benefit uf 
your country readers, as fact, by which the 
more youthful may measure their fancies and 
day dreams upon mercantile life, and with 
the hope of drawing from those of more ma- 
ture years, some suggestions of value to my. 
self and other city men, who may be thinking 
of spending the evening of life in useful re- 
in the country. 1 am & city merchant, 
ving commenced my career, a8 an adven- 
turer from the farm, on a salary of $80 per 
ear, and having passed through helf a life 
ime of incessant toil to reach the point where 
dependence ceases, and ‘a dinner ahead” 

begins. 

filled clerkships in several first class mer- 
cantile houses, and was asscciated wich a very 
considerable number of salesmen, accouut- 
ants, aad clerks generally, Near thirty years 
bave past since my city clerkship began, and 
the retrospect prompted by the articles refer- 
ted to, has developed the following results: 
All the mercantile houses by whom I was em- 
past. have since failed—one, atter an em- 
tly successful career of 15 years, was car- 
ried into hopeless bankruptcy by outside spec- 
ulation, and another, after 35 years of un- 
doubted success and credit, was, a few months 
since, involved in inextricable difficultics,— 
the results of a single dash of the pen—and 

has forever closed its mercantile existence. 
Of all theclerks with whom I have been as- 
sociated, not-one has achieved permanent suc- 
cess, equal to the value of a well-stecked 100 
acre farm, while from the most brilliant of the 


that bloom but onoe in a lifetime,”’ I am meet- 
ing with what is onlled suocess, The way to 
it was paved by incessant labor, of 16 to 18 
hours per day, and such days and nights of 
toil as no fermer’s man or boy that I have 
met with, ever dreamed of in his raral labors, 
and which, if applied to the cultivation of a 
100 acre farm, would have developed hidden 
treasures not dreamed of by the reluctant 
plowman. 

But as years pase, and develop along with 
the vanities of life, the gray hairs which are 
stealing upon me, my thoughts often revert to 
the home scenes of my childhood in the 
country, and I feel tempted to shake off this 
artificial life, and seek for my declining years 
that repose and quiet which I imagine might 
be found in rural life, among an intelligent 
and open: hearted population, devoted to sam 
culture; and secure to my family those health 
giving inflaences, both mental and physical, 
which cheerful country life must supply to 
genial minds, 





With a Home, (not a palace) surrounded by 
say fifty acres of land, adjoining a thrifty 


| Western New York village, and an annual ex- 


enditure of the amount necessary to live 


| comfortably and pleasantly in the city, and to 


be ap ‘ropriated in a practical way, eould a 
city man make himself at home in, and a part 
of the Rural community, and become identi- 
fied with its interests, plans, hopes, and sym- 
pathes, and at the same time retain those 
prompt, thurough-going, and efficient habits 
and associations which mercantile life has 
left with him, and which he cuuldnot aban- 
don, and would not if he could? Or would 
he live isolated, and without congenial asgo- 
ciations, or the material from which to create 





|them, and from which a thrifty, suggestive, 


jand progressive local community could be 


| built up. 





namber, the Penitentiary, the Hospital and the| Premium List of ee Ree Annual State 
alr. 


Drunkard’s grave claimed their victims.— 
Some embarked in business with lofty anti- 


cipations of success, but soon passed away in 
disaster, and the career of not a few would 


fill thrillingly illustrated chapters in the un- 


written history of city merchant’s clerks, and 


prove beyond question, that 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mein, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, fainiliar with its face, 

We tirst endure, then pity, then embrace.’* 


Some sanguine youth may ask where the 
successful originate? § answer, they are the 
one in one hundred of those who embark in 
business, and the one in several hundred of 
of those who seek clerkships, with bright an- 
ticipations of fortune in prospect. 

‘ersoually, by a rare combiration of favo- 
rable circamstances, those *‘wonder fowers 





In pursuance to an order of the Board of 
Directors of the Missonri State Agricaltural 
Society, at the October Fair, 1854, a meeting 
of the Board was held at the office of the Ses- 
retary, Capt. Jo. L. Stephens, on the 7th 
inst., to prepare the premium list for the next 
October Fair, ‘There was a good attendanee, 
and the Directory and officers were busily en- 
gaged in arranging the list. The 
furnished us with the following itemss. 

The Premium List of last year a 
to $1,800, was increased to $2,600—inel 
ed in which were five “‘sweep-stake promi- 
ams” at $50 each. Hon. W. CO. Rives, of 
Virginia,wag invited as Speaker, Foor days 
—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
dey—wore fixed as the time of holding thy 
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Simpson were appointed 

premiums, free of expense to the So- 
ciety, except the cost of insurance and trans- 
portation. Jas. Johnson, Esq., resigned the 


ed. Mr, Johnson resigned, because his busi- 
ness. would not permit him to devote that at- 
ian to the office which was necessary. 
tf. ifl 
eased that be has again consented to serve 
Society in such a capacity.—Bo. Ob. 


SELECTION OF SEEDS. 

very one ought to know that there is a 
great difference in the productiveness and fla- 
vor Of our common garden products. In fact, 
s0me ot the varieties are scarcely worthy of 
notice. Therefore when you yo to the ex- 
ere of layinz outa ¢ arden, you shoald en- 
eavor to procure non other than the choic- 
est kinds of vegetables, and such as will af- 
ford a succession of crops. It is a great ob- 
ject with market men to raise the earliest and 
atest varieties, which always command the 
best prices. And it is no less important for 
families, who can, by proper management, 
derive the greater part of their living from 
the garden. .The labor and cost of cultiva- 
at are no greater, while the profit and satis- 

tion are much increased. 

In the bezining of your labors, you must 
of nevessity procure the seeds from some en- 
erie neighbor, or a regular seedsman, 

O the Jitter cage, go to a well known and 
responsible person—if possible, one of your 
acquaintances. It is generally understood, 
that of the seeds annually peed ee ae a 

art are wort » haying lost 
there ween oF being of inferior vurieties. 
The vexation of preparing land and realizing 
hing, is equalled by waiting patiently for 
“a months to obtain acthing but « small 

Gugh, stringy prodact. It is not a fine 

name which makes a valuable va- 
























Poh 4 5 ’ 

uty with all your care, you may get.de- 
ceived, pho be seed will not moh oie or 
proves different from what it.was represent. 
- Even then, you must not hastily jmpute 
‘ 40 the ps, sanog It cannot be expect- 
| 6@ that;he should raise all that he sells, and 
he may have been deceived as well as your- 


isture,| would not have 
lor ol, Jef-| circumstances. 
p F. Jones, of Fulton, was elected Chief| above ground, may have been caused by Your 
arsha!; Bennet F. Clark, Esq., of Cooper,| own ignorance; perhaps the seed was 
Assistan; Marshall, Messrs, Cook and! so low that its tender stem could not reach 


eso if placed in favorable 
t plants do not appear 


ed 


ts to select and| the surface, or else covered so slightly that 


the germ, as soon as it manifested itsélf, wax 
killed by the heat’ Defect of permination 
may have been the result of natural causes, 


office of ‘Treasurer, and.Dr. Trigg was re-elect-| such as excessive heat or cold, or the extreme 


dryness or dampnéss of the ground. For 
these reasons, you should be positively cer- 
tain, before you dare level a blow at a man’s 


made an efficient officer, and we are) reputation. 


To discover whether seeds possess the pow- 
er of vegetation, is qnite as important for your 
own benefit, as to test the seedsman’s honesty, 
Sowing dead seed will ocersion the loss of 
much time and patience. You should there- 
fore, take a littie ‘of that which you consider 
doubtful, and steep it in warm water for sey- 
eral hours, when, if it show unmistakable 
signs of sprouting, you may sow 4s soon as 

ou please. The only way to discover 
whether you have been cheated in the quaility 
of the plant, is to wait patiently until the cr 
comes to maturity.—Schenck’s Gardener's 
Text- Book. 


Remedy for the Wire Worm. 

Mr. D. Tuomson, of Adams’ Basin, in this 
county, informs 'us that he sowed ‘a field to 
oats upon his farm soon after it was purchas- 
ed by him, and that the crop was entirely cut 
off by the wire worm. He has since found d 
unmistakable experiments, that hog manuréis 
an entire preventive against their depreda- 
tions. He has tested it repeatedly and in a 
variety of ways, and always with success. 
One time he distributed the manure broadcast 
over a portion of a field of corn, and plowed 
it in previous to planting, leaving another por- 
tion unmeanared. In that part where the ma- 
nure was distributed he had a goad yield while 
on the other the ravages of the worm was such 
as to destroy the cy 9 

Atvanother time he placed the manitre in 
the hills of corn in certain rows, leaving ad- 
jacent rows unmanured, and the result was the 
former were untouched, while the latter were 
entirely cut off. If this remedy is as éffica- 
cious as Mr. Thomson aséures us it is, the 
fact is invaluable for some localities. At all 
events the application will be of great advan- 
tage to the crop in other respects, if it fail in 
the one claimed for it. 
















A Tn sthe absence of proof, or very strong 
eds of suspicion, it “elgg | would be 

t> believe him guilty of fraud. You 
| rt jpmp ato conclusion. Because the 


dnot vegetate, is no evidence that it! so applied; suffered severely.— Rural N. Y. 


A correspondent in Peterboro’ writes us 
that ashes mixed with barn-yard manure sp- 
plied in the hill to corn, seems to act as & 
specific with him, preserving the crop from 
their ravages; while that to which it was not 
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| Corm Feed for Horses: 


have repeatedly urged the impropriet 
Beal ss tients het pa a In 
: many horses have been so used 
to it fr inning of their lives almost, 
at become hardened to it in a measure, and 

weemn to eat it with impunity ; but to 

st a.corn-proof horse, it can hardly fail of 
sranging the system and fitting the animal as 
Fenst ‘or carrion crows. See our re- 
fn Ohio Cultivator for March 15, 1853 

—p. 89, also in July 15, p. 193, same year. 
One of the editors of the Michigan Farm- 
g, has been trying the experiment of keeping 
shorse confined to corn and cob meal, the re- 
s of which was ae might have expected, 
and We are only surprised that a man of Mr. 
Betts’ good sense did not know better. It is 
to kill a hearty man, to keep him ur- 

oon close, heavy feed, even with his freedom 
totake exercise and recreation, as his reason 
snd feelings dictate. How much more then, 
a horse which can only use these amendments 
@ bis master wills? Corn, in any form, is 
duly useful for horses, (except your bullet- 
proof horses,) a8-an alternate, and carrots or 
some other such vegetable, in winter should 
form another alternate. Oats is the most na- 
tural grain for horses, but even this should be 

withheld occasionally, for other food. 


Mr, Betts says he commenced with a full 
feeding the first of January, and continued 
two months. Aftera month’s feeding, febrile 
brag were occasionally observed in one 
of the horses, such as short and quick breath- 
ing, full pulse, inflamed feet, fatigue from 
pe anection. and sweating at the breast. 
Aithe end of two months, nearly, these symp- 
toms were greatly aggravated; the appetite 
failed. and the animal lost flesh. On chang- 
ing the feed, the animal’s health rapidly im- 

and is now good. 


MQ states his dase to our excellent friend, 
Dr, Dadd of Boston, and received the follow- 


y: 
‘Av regards your horse, I would (if he is no 
a) charge the diet immediately. He is 
probably suffering from acute, or perhaps by 
this time, chronic indigestion, which is very 
Spt to oceur in animals when kept too long on 
one kind of diet. 
Nofncts in dieties is better established than 
that of the impossibility of long sustaini 
» or even life, on one kind of diet. 
to sup nutrition. (See Lei 
Carpenter. ) Othe animals experimented 0 
after a certain length of time, seemed willing 
endure starvation rather than live on one 
kind of diet. As regards the adult horse, how- 
er, he will exist for some time on highly 


meal, &c., but they finally induce fibrile dia 
eases, such as laminetis (inflammation of the 
foot,) rheumatism, founder, &¢. They do 
not require 80 much of the flesh-making prin- 
ciple as the young and growing animal, which 
not only requires sufficient carbon in the food 
to renovate the tissues, but also enough for 
growth and developement. 

The adult however recognizes a greater va- 
riety of food than the latter, to support the 
integrity of his organization, consequently, 
as you have fed your horse on corn and cob 
meal all winter, there may be a disproportion 
between the amount of carbon, (in the form 
of food,) and the oxygen reapired, hence his 
digestive organs must be deranged, or carbon, 
in the form of fat, is deposited in the various 
tissues. 4 

A fat horse, of course you are aware, is not 
the one for fast work nor fatigue, and, the 
emaciated excepted, is more like to become 
sick, from the least exciting cause. 

On the other hand, an excess of carbonace- 
ous material deranging the stomach—it hold- 
ing sympathetic relation with the brain—is 
apt to terminate, in staggers, Kc. 14 should 
be known to horse-men that an adult horse 
ought not to increase in weight from year to 
year, the focd may be proportioned to work, 
any increase of flesh or fat, is a signal to dip 
lighter hand into the meal bag; that is, if you 
want to keep disease and death at bay. 


It pays to fatten cattle sheep and swine, be- 
cause the result is, dollars and cents, but you 
may depend that it is a losing epee to fatten 
horses; for among such I have the most prac- 
tice, their diseases being more difficult to con- 
trol than when occurring in others, in fair 
working order. 

As regards corn and cob meal, I think it 
operates injuriously on a great many horses. 

In the first place they do not always masti- 
cate it properly, if being soft and easily insal- 
ivated, they are apt to bolt it, as the saying 
is, it then runs into fermentation, resulting in 
flatulent or spasmodic cholic. 

In order to obviate the difficulty, the meal 
ought to be mixed with eut bay or straw, ars 
ticles that must be masticated ere swallowed: 
Should the digestive. organs he deranged, meal 
forments very rapidly, inducing fiatulency. 

I should not object'to giving a horse's feed 
of corn and cob meal occasiéniy, mixing it 
with cut hay and @ little salt. Salt is‘ guod 
antispeptic—prevents fertnentation—affords, 
by the decomposition in the stomach, mariatic 
acid and suda; aids digestion and prevents 
the generation of wornir, 

The best remedies ‘for restoring the diges- 
tive functions are; 





Sutritious articles, such as oats, barley, corn 


Powdered Gentian, los. Powdered Gin- 
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which eooking is advantagéour. This ant. 


1-202.. Salt, 2 oz... Powdered Charcoal, 
mal has orly one stomach, vhich somewhat 


07. if 
Mix, divide into ight parte and give one|resembles that of man, and accordingly ; 
with the food night snd moraine advantageous to prepare the food and fac 
Yours with respect, - Dapp. the digestive organs. Besides which, builed 
id Ohio Cultivator, .jroots are more palatable to the animal, and 
ool 3h be fay ey to a much dorger extent, than 
&!. . ifraw. And as roots are cheaper than 
Cutting, pata soto “ey oking™):,; proportion to the aourishmant prone 
Food for Animals. there is a decided advantage in using them jn 
There can be no question as tO the advan- |combination. It is unnecessary, however, tg 
tages and economy of cutting roots for hoth |bofl roots for store pigs. . Although boiled 
sheep and cattle. These animals are fatdish-|roots haye not been found advantageous for 
ed with only one row of incisor Or cutting | fattening cattle, yet when milk is the object 
teeth ; and however ndmirably these teeth #0 they have been found to answer the’ purpose 
adapted for nipping off the grass, they are by jof the cowkeeper, and to produze & larger 
no means 80 well constituted for dividing quantity of this secretion.—Prize Essa by 
large roots, and iadeed this can not be done! W, ©, Spooner. ? 
without a considerable expenditure of museu- | SEO A) 
lar power, which is equivalent to the expendi- | ¥ 
tare of so much food. | Dr. Hawke, in a-late address before the 
Besides this, when turnips are fed off in the New York Geographical Society , said: 
field without beinz cut, a considerable por-| «*Qiviligation uses a vast amount of wood, 
tion ¢f the root is soiled and wasted, and par- although for may purposes’ it is being fast 
ticularly the rootlets and lower parts. Theef superceded; but it is not the necessary use of 
fect of leaving these fragments is injurious wood that is sweeping away the forests of the 
to the land, and tends to produce club-root| United States so much asits wanton destrue. 

































in the future turnip crop.. When the turnips | 
ate cut up by a proper machine, such as Gar- 
dener’s turnip-cutter, the whole is consumed, 
no part is wasted, and turnips are eaten by 
the animal with very little expenditure of la- 
bor, as the fragments are at once submitted 
tothe molar teeth, which, besides being much 
more powerful sre placed nearer the center of 
motion than the nippers, and. thus can be 
more easily exercised. ‘It is of course of 
much greater importance to cut swedes than 
White turnips for sheep, in consequence of 
their much greater solidity. 

Another advantage in cutting turnips for 
fattening sheep is that more time is adorded 
for eating oil-cake, and other concentrated 
food, as well as for ramination. Many per- 
sons prefer Gardiner’s turnip-catter, for cat- 
tle as ‘well a9 sheep, as being less liable to 

roduce choking than when the slices are 
oad and flat. With regard, however, to 
mashing and cooking roots, we believe that 
for either oxen or sheep there is no advantage 
whatever, the labor and fuel is entirely lost. 
Trials that have been made are altogether un- 
favorable... Me, Walker, of Haddington, N. 
B., tound five oxen and heifers an steamed 
turnips, &0.; to cost £5 19s. more during the 
eriod of the experiment, than the same num- 
ber oo food uncooked, It is indeed agroea- 
to the constitution, and capacious stom- 
achs, and powerful digestive organs of these 
animals, that roots should be consumed in a 
raw state. 


tion. We should look to the consequences of 
this. Palestine, once well wooded and culti- 
vated like a garden, is now a desert—the 
haunt of the Bedouins; Greece, in her palmy 
idays the land of laurel forests, is now a det 
olate waste; Persia and Badylon, in the ora 
idle of civilization, are now covered bensath 
the sand of deserts produced by the eradion- 
tion of their forests. It is comparatively 
easy to eradicate the forests of the North, as 
they are of a gregarious order—one class #ig- 
ceeding another; but the t: opical forests, eom- 
pored of innumerable varieties, growing t0- 
gether in the most democratic union and 
equality, are never eradicated. Even ‘is 
Hindostan, all its many millions of popdla- 
tion have uever been able to conquer the 
nix-lifo. of its’ tropical vegetation. Forests 
act as regulators, preserving snow and rei 
from evaporating, and producing a regularity 
in the flow of the rivers Siataion them, Whee 
they disappear, thunder stoms become less fre 
quent and heavier, the snow melts in the’ first 
warm days of spring, causing freshets, and ia 
the fall the rivers dry up and cease to be 
navigable, These freshete and droaths also 
roduce. the malaria, which is the scoarge® 
estern bottom-lands. Forests though they 
are first an obstacle to civilization, soon 
come necessary to its continuance, Our rivers 
not having theirscources above the snow-li 
are dependent on forests for the supply 
water, and it is-essential to the futare prow 
perity of the country that they should t 





There ig only ong animal, that is the pig, for 
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How to Raise the Finest Straw- 
9 _ berries. 
| "BYR. G, PARDES, PALMYRA, N, ¥. 
‘ efollowing is the best way, that I know, 
ultivating the strawberry in our favorable 







, in the early spring, a rich deep mel- 
pare loam, if possible, in rather low 
pF ground, with a good exposure to the sun, 
Ny anys it full a spade deep, repeatedly, 
o the first of eyery month until July, when 
the groand will have become thoroughly bro- 
hn op and mellow, and also the danger of the 
at packing acd becoming hard, will mainly 
hove past. After breaking up the ground well 
tothe let July, and leveling of the soil in- 
dead of raising it into beds, then immediate] 
we out the strawberry plants, two in astool, 
18 24iu chesapart. Then mulch, forthwith, 
the whole ground, including the walk, with 
an inch od half deep of old tan-bark, saw- 
‘or well rotted manare; but I would care- 
ily prevent any barn-yard manure, or even 
becoming incorporated in the soil pre- 
j or at this time. Next I would 
pr gg water them, and keep them suf- 
mtly watered to insure a constant and 
tous growth, which is not a task if well 
. After this, the occasional pulling 
of &.very few weeds, that find their way 
through the mulch, and a slight coating of 
leaves and straw on the approach of winter, is 
ilthecare I would give them, until the open- 
ing of the fullowing spring, when I pursue the 
ing process. 
On removing the coating on the opening of 
ting, I fertilize the plants with a liberal 
g of solution of 1-4 lb. each of sul- 
of pottassium, glauber salts, and sal 
mda; and one ounce of muriate ammonia, to 
ei gallon water, nnd continue this once in 
or ten days until they blossom, when 
them pure cold waiter till they ripen, 
en I discontinue all applications. I do not 
“ymy combination of fertillizers cannot be 
, but it proves efficient enough with 
métill | learn of a better one. 
not convenient, I do not break up the 
Found until the 1st July, when I plant out, 
gh I think it better not to allow the 
to be occupied the previous part of the 
b,and to befrequently stirred. I prefer, 
ings considered, the Ist to 10th July for 
Ming out, for the reason the soil does not 
so hard as if set out in spring, and at 
méteason I can secure tho largest crop next 
lb tbe apiting out is. delayed, till Au- 
Tecan only depend on half. crop, aud 
nquarter if delayed till September, 
his lan, it, will be seen, I avoid all 
dn forking over the ground in the fall 
ing—I donot find it necessary. 
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Although so many succeed unsatisfagtoril 
in rising strawberries, yet | know of no fruit 
raised in this climate on which I can, with sach 
confidence; rely for a certain and regular Jarge 
crop as by this plan, with good varioties—ouly 
amateurs who with to raise remarkably fine’ 
fruit may choose to take so much pains as the 
whole process here laid down involves,: yet 
what is worth doing at all, is generally worth 
doing well. 

I will not presume to say that this plan. is 
perfect, or is the best. Other soils and cli- 
mate may demand some modification, yet 
a fter examining a large number of grounds 
for years pagt, and listening to, or reading the 
mode of procedure of a large number of the 
most successful cultivators, I have summed 
them all up, and prefer the above to all others 
which have come to my knowledge. Ev 
cultivator has his own best way to accompli 
the object, and yet, perchance, all have much 
to learnirom the experience or observation of 
others.— Horticulturist. 


Tae Crors.—From our exchanges we glean 
the following, in regard to the growing crops. 
So far as heard from, the news is of a very 
satisfactory nature. In this county, the fre- 
quent rains which have fallen since the com- 
mencement of the present month, have done 
great good. The wheat crop has been greatly 
benefitted, though it may not be so fine as if 
we had had a few showers in April. _ A pri- 
vate letter from Saline, dated Marshall, May 
16, says: ‘We had a heavy rain rain last 
night. This has revived vegetation, and in- 
spied our farmers with fresh hope” A 
gentleman from Saline, who called to seo us 
Monday morning, informs us that the rain 
was not sufficient to save the wheat, which 
has suffered greatly from drouth. Rain has 
fallen in Jobns03 county, since the date of our 
last paper.—Lerington Express. 


Ga” We learn that the drought has been 
great in the counties of Macon and Shelby 
this spring—more so, perhaps, than in any 
other ceunty in this part of the State. We 
have reason to believe that the late rains were 
pretty general, and hope they have supplied the 
wants of our farmers in the neighboring coun- 
ties. Accounts of the growing crops in some 
portions of the State are flattering but in other 
parts they are said to look badly. Ohio pa- 
pers say that wheat crops in that State, are 
much better than they have been for several 
years.— Hannibal Messenger. 


Oats will bo but * poor yield, bat corn 
bids fair to tura out well, With seasonable 
rain hereafter, we maysafely calculate upon 














an abundant crop of every cereal prdcet. — 
Boonville Missourian. 
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From the Massschusetts Ploughman. 
Sheep and their Varieties. 

‘Ma. Eprror.—Very little has been said, 
during the past year, in your yaluable jour- 
nal, respecting the growth and culture of sheep 
in comparison to the vast amoant of knowled 
one might derive from a many ¢ol- 
umns devoted to the different breeds of neat 
cattley théir merits and demerits being thor- 
oughly discussed one might think to a perfec- 
tion; while oneis highly recommended for the 
dairy} and anothor ‘breed for the shambles, 
and another still: better for all practicable 
purposes for the farmer'to keep, it does seem 
as if:no young farmer need err.in’ the selec- 
tions best.adapted to his locality or likely to 
prove most profitable for him to select. 

It ie Believed by eompetent judges that we 
have imported ‘into the United States about ev- 
ery known breed of sheep that-would be of any 
use to ite husbandry. The principal breeds 
miost cdnunon to oar country, ‘are Our ‘so call- 
ed native sheep, the Spanishund Saxon me- 
Down, ‘the Cotswold, the improved Cheyoit, 
the Lincoln, New Oxfordshire, &c. Probably 
our New England climate is quite too severe 
for the profitable growth of the Spanish Merino, 
or Saxon breed, they being a tender animal 
requiting great care and protection from all 
storms and winds which aré 86 common with 
us in this Iatitude. ‘Were they as hardy a 
breed’ as some others, and as well adapted to 
our climate, perhaps they would be the most 
profitable race the farmer could keep, if he 
d¢gpend mostly on wool for bis profit. 

They are remarkable for their longevity. 
setnioing their teeth from:three to four years 
longer than our native breed, although much 
longer coming to their maturity, hardly ever 
reaching their growth befor three years, old, 
and the ewes are not allowed. to breed with 
the best flock masters before they attain that 
age, The quality of their v00l is much finer 
thah the above named breeds, and commands 
a much: larger price, although the average 
weight of their fleeces is mach smaller. There 
are very few pure ‘blood Merino or Saxon 
flocks: to be found in this country, owing in 
part to the admixture of the puré and impure 
which was imported and all sold to our breed- 
ers for pare blood. ‘This certainly was very 
wrong, and should have been stopped before 
there were 80 many miserable specimens im- 


ported. 
Tax Leicesrze. 

The, Leicester unimproved, was a large, 
heavy, coarse wool breed of sheep, inhebit- 
ing e mid-land counties of England. Mr. 
Bakewell, of Dishley, has cared to bimself 4 
lasting reputation in the improvement of this 


rino, the new Leicester or Bakewell, the pa era 


breed of sheep; the improved: Leicester 
having sufficient food, is hardly to be pode 
for its fattcring properties. . It should not be 
compelled to travel great distances for its 
food, nor will it thrive when Hard’ stocked, 
{t comes to ite matority very early, and 
its mutton is of a good quality, but coarse ay 
not much flavor, owing to the great am 
of fatit'is fed to produce; however, this sh 
is ‘very highly Hepitaaa by many; and proba, 
biy would be:the most’ profirablefor the farm. 
ef in some localities Where he makes tution’ 
bis principal ‘profit, yet I fear it is too delicat 
and tender‘an animal for this ‘climate, My’ 
Webster felt fully convinced of that fact,’ ’ 
" Sovrr ‘Downs. he. 
This breed of sheep has existed for ‘ 
centuries in’ England'on a range of | chalky’ 
hills called South Downs.” Among’ the shot’ 
wool breeds the South Downs have long been 
held'in ‘high repute, both ia Kugland and other’ 
cotiitries of Rurcpe. ° Mr. Elman of Clynde’ 
in Stissex, if entitled to the credit of Bring 
this’ breed to its present high degree of per 
fection. “ Pormerly the Southdowns were 't 


i 
i 


size, high m the shoulders and loins, neckthia, 
down inthe ramp. Yet. their woo! was fins, 
arrived at early maturity, very hardy, doimg 
well on scanty keeping, ‘dad thrived “well on 
common pastures, where the Leicester would 
have dwindled and run out. A cross withthe 
latter hag been tried bat proved not succesft 

nor has the cross with the Merinos pe . 
mich more 80. It was by a carefal sélection, 
and but one purpose which Mr, Ellmas hadi 
view that has brought the South Downs toi, 
present high value. We find them quite com 
mon in the New England and Middle Stata, 
they being a hardy, healthy breed, good mutt 
ers, and well calculated for this climate, | 
see no reason why these sheep may not doa 
well on the bills of Maing and New Hampshite 
as on the chalky hills'of Sussex, other thing 
being. equal. “Would that our farmers ni 
try them’ more generally in those States, ant, 
do away with the old native breed. Perbapt 
it might be for their interest in a long rut, 

rere CorswoLp, , 
The primitive Cotswold sheep were pe 
hardy, long wooled, long legged, flat . 
race of sheep, we!l calculated for the Oo} 
wold bills which constituted their native home 
They were slow in coming to maturity, bd, 
prolific breeders. A cross with the new i 
cesteré has somewhat diminished their 6%, 
and fleece, but thelr carcass is very muob i 
roved, coming to their maturtty mach earlitt, 
Heir wool is rather coarse, but very 16 

prodveing from six to, eight lbs per 








rom the improvéd Cotswold sprang the 
Oxfordshire, which bears 80 higt a reputation 
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very dtdinary race of sheep, being small in © 


eeeetese serif 2s 
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@ of our New cor deny breeders as 

co race, and perhaps no breed ever 
gried is better fit for our climate than this 
proved Oxfordshire. I am informed 
every fine flock of this improved breed 

wb seen at the Hon. ‘R. S. Fay’s farm in 


Lytle 
ae 


Bisaots Shaw: 7 
v{jlitioonshire County, England, this shee 
when the favorite Breed for many yeait, 


hy are spoken Of in the Shepherd’s Guide 
at Butane the lopgest legged: and largest car- 
brig Ameep Of all others, and although their 
és for the most part are void of 

pl; ‘yet they carry more ‘woo! on them 
fy other sheep whatsoévér. ‘Their wool 
Wiotg, averaging from ten to eighteen 

|! ry eg g from*eight to four- 

per fleece.” They have large bones 

ih ite covered by a large carcass of coarse- 

iiutton; they flourish much best in 

fo native rich marshes, for when re- 
to cor tees they oer 

nv the’ Dest keeping, t egenerate an 
tel ‘away. h cross with the Leicester 


> 


,iel Webster on his ‘farmat’ Marshfield. He 
thought highly of them, they doing much”bet- 
ter with him than any other . breed. Mr, 
Wright said they were his favorite sheep, ber 
ing much more healthy than the Downs, or 
Leicesters.\i At the Jate auction sale last 
March those sheep were.sold. Three of them 
were carried ‘into Bethel, Maine, andcan be 
seen on Mr. Albion P, Chapman’s farm, of 
that place. Weare glad that this young and 
enterprising farmer is so fortunate as to get 
this favorite breed into his possrasirn. . Lhe 

time will come, and that soon, when ‘thé hills 
of old Oxford Couuty will be covered with 
these valuable breeds of eheep so well adapt- 
ed to their moist mountain pastures. I can- 
not. but think that the people of Maine and 
New Hampshire have not availed themselves 
as they might of the natural advantages whieh 
those mountain regions afford for the growth 
of sheep. How manyacres I have. noticed, 
when traveling through those States, whieh 
pay not one farthing to the owner, which if 
properly husbanded, could be made fit fdr 
grazing and pay the farmer a large profit. 





ved successful in many points, al-|Col, Randolph makes it clear that the moon- 
quantity of wool was diministed | tains of Virginia and some of the other South- 
more’ tender, but of better culor)ern States afford the greatest nataral facilities 


rg i nag this breed of sheep would!for wool growing of any region in the known 
| Bpotably do world. . Then let us look around and see if we 
have not just as good here at the North. 
aha eee | i 
Laravetre AcricuttuRat axp MrcuayicaL 
| Association. —The Lafayette Agricultural As- 
‘sociation -held -ite-Annual Meeting, at the 
| Court, House, on Saturday last, May Sth. A 
large number were in, attendance. 
A premium of $10 was awarded to Charles 
White, for the largest yield per acre, of fiye 
acres of hemp, the. growth of 1854, Yield 
| per acre 121845. pounds, «.. 6»); 
A premium of $10 was awarded to Colonel 
/R. N. Smith, for the largest yield per acre, of 
an entire crop of hemp, the growth of 1854. 
Yield on 59 acres, 999 33-59 pounds per acre. 
An election for officers, to serve the ensuing 
year, resulted as follows : , 
Samuel F, Taylor, President; T. M, Ewing, 


W. K. Triggs Job 0. Clark, (of Saline co.,) 
iM. F. Price, ie Pr idents; K.. Winsor, Sec- 
; H.,0 aoe Treasurer; R. 
Smith, A. W. Liutchins, G. W. Baker, J. M.* 
Keith, George W. C, Graves, J.P, Boulware, 
Martin Slaughter, W. J. Ferguson, Directors. 
Such alterations in the Vonstitation as, will 
tend to place the Association upon ~ firm and 
permanent. basis, and give satisfaction to its 
members. A great deal of; interest: is fél; in 
the success of the present year, and the Board 


well on our low lands, where they 
faved plénty of food and be well cro- 

from the inclement weather, 

“es tay Cuevoits. 

ite Will’ not allow me to speak of but one 
! breed OF shoep, which ‘I think very high- 
tion BE BD gtarer for oar Southern States, that 
: improved Chevoits. Martin says these 
mp haré existed on the hills of Scotland 
norial, but of late have been very 
improved by a cross with the Leicester, 
nich as it regards the wool, but the 
ind contour of the carcass. Spooner 
_greatly axigiitiad itself 
Paes the mountains of Scotland, and in 
stances supplanted the favorite black 
* d.. They are a hardy race, well 
fotheir native, pasture; bearing with 
ee ipenity the storms of winter, 
Mimiving well on short keep. ‘They have 
and legs, open countenances, 


pt 
| selec! 
a0 had 
wos tor s 
nite com 
le St 


> 


was Mien. so horns. The earsare large) retar 


mewhat singular, and there is much 


meen the ears and eyes.’ The car- 


+) 
i Tibs.circular, and spa.snapiows good, 
ay Ilia bone and well covered with 
wall as the body, with the exception 


oy on 


- & 
4 & by They. are a mild, docile 
t beep, 1 sew some very fine spevi- 
he sheep kept by the late Hon, Dan- 


old,. 





ig, back straight, the shoulders rather, 


nh svi 5 
oit wether is fit for the butcher at 
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are determined to place the Agnici}tural As- 
sociation at the head of all such associations 
in Missouri.— “9 
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Something About Schools. 


We know 2 man who last summer hired four 
colts pastared ona farm some five miles dis- 
tant. At least once in two weeks he got into 
& wagon, and drove over to see how his ja- 
venile horses fared. He made minute inqui- 
ries of the keeper as to their health, their 
daily watering, &c., he himself examined the 


condition "of the pastire; and when a dry}. 


season eame on be had made special arrange- 
ments to have a-daily allowance of meal, and 
he was careful to know that this was reguarly 
supplied. 

is man had fourchildren attending a dis- 
trict school a ina small building srected at 
the crossroads, Around this building on 
three sides is a space 
fourtt side is on a line with thestreet. There 
is not‘an out house or shade tree, in sight of 
the building» | Of the interior of the school- 
house,’ we need not speek. The single room 
is like too many others, with allits approved 

lang for. wae a bee spines; compressed 
fun 6, ill health, 

e wish tostate one fact only. ‘The owner 
of these ‘colts, the father of these ctildren, 
has never been into that school-house to in- 

uire after the comfort, health, or mental 

ood, daily dealt out to his offspring. The 
latter part of the Summer we chanced to ask 
‘¢ who teaches your school,”’ and his reply was 
‘the did not know, he believed her name was 
Parker, but«he had no timé to look after 
school matters.”?— American Agriculturist. 


Corn Fonver.—A Pennsylvania writer says 
‘¢We have frequently urgéd upon our readers 
the importance of the corn fodder crop, and as 

“the present is a most opportune period for the 
experiment; we hepe they will give it's trial. 
There are two methods of putting in the crop, 
by drilling in rows and by broadcasting. We 

refet the former, and would recommend, af- 
ter the ground has been Well plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized, rows should be struck out 
one way, two and a half or three feet apart, 
and the corn strewed ‘long at the rate of about 
thitée bushels to the acre. The seed may 
reality be covered with a’ cultivator or har- 
passing parallel with ‘the rows. When 

mae Corn is about a foot high, rumthe cultiva- 

r along once or twice to clean out the weeds, 
anid nd farther attention will berequired, as the 
ground will soon be covered and yield a product 
of ten Or twelve tons the acre; and more, de- 
pending’ on the strength of the soil. 


- Tosacco Piants..—We hear much complaint 
bamong ourifarmers of the failure of the to- 
baceo tween ‘Many have’ planted their 
ground designed for tobacco in corn, owing to 
not having'plants,—Richmond Mirror. — 








of land six feet widé, the|P 


Sanatory Substances, 
As the warm weather is now at hand, it 
no doubt be very useful information to 


ersons to be told what are the best subste 
or removing offensive odors from sinks 

Copperas, or ay 34. of iron, is a very 
drains and gj 


il of be 


lent substance for slushing 
By dissolving half pound of it in a 


water, and throwing. it into a sink. ones 


our cities, it would greatly tend to health 
ponent for the in habitante of each to do thi 
he chloride of lime, or the chloride of xi 
will answer just as well, but theseare expend 
substances in comparison with c 


is no doubt a cheap deodorizer, but it-is 
a very g00d one; copperas therefore is preter 
ble to all these substances, But there jp 
other substance which is far superior to 
copperas, the chlor.de of-lime, or sipo,.1 
deodorizer, both it respects its qualities anf 
economy ; we mean charcoal powder made) 
ground wood charcoal. Charcoal powder 
sesses the power of absorbing ammoniacal, mi 
phuretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid gus 
in caperiey degree to any other, subshum, 
Placed in the vicinity, or spread among dew 
ing animal or vegetable metters it absorbs al 
the offensive and hurtful gases, and 
the air sweet and wholesome. 

We really hope that charcoal powder wil 
soon come into extensive use as a a d.oden 
er and disinfectant. It appears to us thei 
can be ground in mills in the timber tog 
where wood is cheap, transported to our cil 
and sold at a very. moderate price. We 
convinced that a plentiful use of fresh gr 
wood charcoal for siuks, dump floors, and 
drains of cellars, would greatly tend Wo } 
vent disease in many places, by the abso 
of miasma. 


Woor.—Purchasers have been actively @ 
gaged in many parts of the country, sine? 
close of Congress, in buying up the wool f" 
first hands at improved prices; they havé) 
general from 30 to 38 cents for grad 

ull blood. -Probably the average wil 
fall below 35 cents. The movement firs, 
stock their mills, and next to depress pr 
80 that they can get the next a ats 
figure. We seenorenson why woo! shoul 








had under 40 cents. There is, bower! 
large a demand for coarse wools, for me 
army cloth, thatthe finer wools ‘have 
neglected, and it'may therefore help #? 
down our better wools. We think 
rice will range from 33-to 45 cents fore 
ofall blood, depending upon quality 
dition, more than @ny previous year 





Grower. 








k, it will keep down all offensive ody, 
and from the situation of many houses in a 


hate of iron.) Lime is also very 8 ht 
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The Value of Sun Flower Seed: 
Yn these days of fowlelogy, when the 
ies, like school boys on stilts, straddle 
; ive f farmer’s barn, too little atten- 
is paid to raising the sun flower, Asa 
ed for hens, the seed is unsurpassed, as from 
Wily character it approximates nearer to 
’ food than any Other grain. 
© Powls, it is well known require meat in win- 
ter to supply the place of bogs and worms, 
Which they can procure for themsélves in sum- 
niet; but while stoak is a shilling o pound, it 
@ rather a dear luxury to buy meat for the 
Yong legged Celestials. Sun flower seed will 
‘answer racy! as well in supplying the olea- 
gious matter. 


P 
“But it is not only useful for Shanghies, but 


W far better for horses, cattle, sheep and 
$wine, than the ordinary food, and what is of 
importance; is far cheaper, as it is easily cul- 
Hivated, and produces more to the acre, than 
nost of the cereal grains. 

* The oil is also valuable for lamps, as it is 
Wear, thin, and inodorous when barnt, and is 
pen pleasant to the taste. Whether it might 
pot be made a substitute for olive oil, in culi- 
‘paty purposes, has not yet been tested. 

To ‘those who are fond of making smoke 
bog of their mouths, the leaf is valuable for 

manufacture of cigars. It is far pleas- 
p= and more delicious than the Havana, 
Roanoke, and if the amateur smoker wishes 
‘Wwething stronger, and more stinking, he can 
Toll ‘up's little guano, or poudrette in it. 


Surzr any Woor.—Mr. Thos. Selby of this 
has exhibited tous a specimen of the 
fisece:6f two of ‘his Cotswold sheep, which 
‘ompares most favorably with any we ever 
‘Mmebwith. The fleece of a two year old ewe 
‘weighed sixteen and avhalf pounds, and ofa 

ing buck, thirteen and fourth pounds. 

. can beat it?—Columbia Statesman. 
eOWhy,Onllaway dan, ofcourse. Col. T. C. 
(Ampmson Has just $ent us two specimens of 
‘wool'from his Cotswold sheep—oné from a 
Herting ewe measuring 17 inches in length, 
‘the feeve wéighing 11 tbs. Also a specimen 
from'his premium Back, Ringold, megayring 22 
in length, the fleece weighing 9-4 bs. 
specimens were not sent with intention 
comparing them ‘with the fleece of other 
*theep' of the same breed, but, as the Cor. very 
riately’ remarks, ‘for the purpose of 
what im- 
‘Provement'can be made upon our flucks. Our 
“sounty is very well adapted to wool growing, 
"ad it- is destined to become one of the great 
kaples of our State. A bare reference to the 
‘atistics of our State in comparison with oth- 





Potato Culture. 

We nope to see more potatoes planted this 
season than usual. The freedom from rot 
last summer will induce numbers to plant large 
fields. The pringipal difficulty will be the 
scarcity of seed, or rather uf tubers for plant- 


We have more. thon once intimated that 
small and unripe potatoes are as good for 
planting as the largest and the fairest of the 
ast year’sgrowth. Weagree to the general 
principle that the best seeds should be secured 
and planted. Yet we should bear in mind 
that the seeds. of potatoes are not usuall 
planted. We use the roots or tubers for this 
urpose. 

ell then, the notion that the fairest or 
mst mature potatoes. ought to be planted is 
erroneous. 

Potatoes are propagated from the roots, 

bulbs, or shoots, lt is known that potatoes, 
not thorougly ripe are better for planting than 
the jarger and more mature tubers, Analogy 
teaches that scions of apple trees are not #0 
good when old as when cut. from the last 
year’s growth. Why then insist on planting 
mature potatoes in preference to the unripe, 
or the small ones? 
On our own farm we have been in the prac- 
tice of planting small and refuse potatoes. 
We succeed quite, as well as when we plant 
the fairest, and such as are most, saleable. 
In this year of scarcity we advise all to plant 
the small potatoes, and even such as are half 
rotten. See what they will come to.—Mass. 
Ploughman. 





Gas Tar aNnp Garpen Inszors.—Gas tar 
may yet amount to something. Its unpleas- 
ant. odor seems to keep away all insects from 
garden crops. Galignani’s Messenger says: 

A French gardener, whose frames and’ hot 
houses required paiating, decided on making 
them black, as likely to attract the heatbetter, 
and from a principle of economy hemade ase 
of gas tar instead of black paint-. The work 
was performed during the winter, and og the 
approach of spring the gardener was surprised 
to find that all the spiders and insects whieh 
usually infested his hot house had cpegenemt, 
and also that a vine, which for the last two 
years had so fallen off that he had intended to 
replace it another,-had acquired fresh foree 
and vigor; and gave,every sign of producing a 
largr crop of grapes, He aiterwards used the 
same substance to the posts and trellis which 
supported the tiers in the open air, ani 
met. with the same results. Ajl the caterpil- 
lars and other insects completely disappeared. 
It is said that similar experiments have. been 
made in some of the vineyands.in the Gironde, 
with similar results. 





@ts'is*etough to satisfy any one of the above 
tdgira box ot Bep> 
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ites ‘Horses. —" ; West, are deemed far superior ‘to any others, 
eid) Doge tom, 2. Pratt, ‘Or NEw YORK: On.a trip to Kentucky, L was riding on a stage, 


tothe Oanddian horses are'of French origit,| 
and to this *tock we are injlebted ‘for most of 
the trotting horses inthe Unfted States. It is) 
w marked peculiarity ‘of ‘the Canadian ‘horse 
that he always trots, as the Arrabian horse 
rs canters. “Other bredds exhibit' al! the 


ulrarities of movement, iticlnding'the trot, 


c 
faser and amble; but the Arabian horse never 
Bé-|jn ehdutanee, end that, there was.no ay 


ots; afd the Canadian rarely canters. 
sidés ‘the’ trotling horse, we are indebted to 
Ganda fdr mapy of the most serviceable spec- 

seti8' of the cart and‘ dray horse, of their size, 

d in the northern ‘part of this State, in Ver- 
mont, apd other sections of the Canada line, 
they are met with in great dbandance. 


land asked the driver, where he obtained his 
| horses. He, replied that. they came. from 
Northera New York, that prey were brought 
/Oui there by some parties who had a gd 
i tract, and were liked'so well that they 9. ways 
kept them. Their own, he said,, arrived at 
| maturity earlier, but did not last half ag lo 

that the New York horses far exceeded:them 


ithing as driving them off the track, T 

|Kontucky and Tennessee horses are good for 
the saddle, But not forthe collar. In fact, 
custom is everything, and though it will some- 
itimes do much towards training a horse, for 
uses to which he is naturally unfit, yel,ngy 


‘Phe United States‘ dott’ possess aiiy thing horse éocustomed to the harnegs cap.rarely be 


which can be called a native stock, but many 
of the horsey found Hérelfite superior to any 


others, Swit to’ jadginent in ctossing breeds, | 


are in rising, and by a Close observation of 
@! circumstances which’ will improve good 
Ym ari ati? ‘correct defects, so that I may 
gay without hesitation, and after long obser- 
Wation, that they cOmbine all the excellencies 
Of other ‘nations. It was supposed that the 
horse sent from Morogeo to Gen. Jackson, and 
the Muscat horses sent to President tyler, 
would thaterially improve the American race, 
Dut they were smal), though justly made, and 
I think the ‘conntry has derived no Lenefit 
from their'possession. ~~’ 

‘Much of this'excellence{s Obtained by chang- 
itig a horse from one section t0 another, pro- 


vided the change of climate is not one'which| , 


will havea deleterious effect. “Thus, a horse 
brought from the Western praities to the sea- 
side, soon gains in weight, power of endur- 
ance and ‘valac; and the same is cbserved 
‘when at: Kastern horee is ‘carried to the West. 
‘A Horse with the beaves tukenfrom New York 
‘to Illinois will'be cured of the disease, and I 
chave noticed many other favorable changes. 
Still there is always more or less necessity for 
acclimation, but judicious course of man- 
— pe will resaltin much good to the horse. 
The change, however, will be injurious, if tLe 
new climate is not healthy, us, 4 horse 
taken from here to South Carolina, soon de- 


made serviceable for the saddle, and & good 
saddle horse is soon spoiled if the collar ig pnt 
/Gpon‘him. As the God of Natudre.has not en 
\dowed apy one man with all knowledge, so 
he seems to have distributed the qualifications 
of animals. in,euch a manner that judicions 
management will make each superior in.s di 
ferent and distinct. sphere, , [, was. opce.in 
Boston, looking at the immense truck horses, 
‘4nd inquired hens they came from. Iwas 
told that they were obtained. from the hi 
lands of New Hampshire,and Vermont. .[hy 
‘were better for that purpose than any others, 
while for the lighter spring carts. of this,see- 
oh the heavy Eastern horse is not so. sujta- 
e 
Werps. 1% Doom Marns.—One 
source of spurious vegetation om our’ farms; is 
the neglect of which too,many of-our agricul- 
tural friends are guilty, to destray at the prop- 
er season, the weeds which befoul their door- 
yards and unoccupied places by the road:side, 
Aa the soil in such places: is. almost invati- 
ably affluent in the principles: of vegetable 
nutrition, those weeds high are indigenous, 
ordinarily flourish with great luxuriance, and 
if nc t eradicated with a timely hand, produge 
an abundant crop of seeds, avery considerable 
ortion of which find their way in time, ead 
» ae Ayicty of ways, to the fields and. eulti- 








vated’ grobnds, where they radicate and rep 









préeciates and becomes of less value, A horse/der the labor of cultivation perplexing and 
taken to Mexico feels the change of climate|unprofitable. Never,suffer a.weed to mature 
‘at first, very sensibly, but the ‘purity of the on your premises: cat down, root up, andanm 
‘nirywad the exoellénce of ‘the feed, soon add nibilate all. This is the only true policy. 
Bargely to kis usefalness and value, ‘ind he is| Thistles, white-weed, mullen,, burdock, chie- 
‘much more highly-estimated ‘than the native! ory, and a host of other indigenous and ex- 
‘Mexican Mustang; whieh’ partdkes of the wn-| hausting productions, which are of little or no 
-oertain and Algnty ehuracter of the people who/ value, are ever ready,to spring up, aud abridge 
‘paige them. ‘A*horse brought from Rentacky| the rofits of the farm, ,and require no idle 
onthe Weetern "States, ‘or from Canada, re-/hand to. hold them in,check., All .weeds,are 
quires aboot # year to become acclimated tol gross feeders, and gap. 


our section. Our own horses, Whi opm more 


éi taken tivated plants of equal size and weight. 
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¥ Farmers’ Prospects. 
Gn the centyal portion of this State'the win- 
wheat’ i4 ‘very stout, well advanced, and 
‘py tiore abundant crop than has ever 

duced heretofore. , 

“Tie spring has been usually favorable for 
ing 4nd planting, and the farmers have 
ly availed themselves of it. The 
j, ‘that’at ‘Teast half the corn planting 
ip’ dompleted, and there is yet a month to 









within a fortnight. 

Bvery description of vegetation is develop- 
itself with unusual rapidity and thrift, 
wé may confidently expect @ large yield 

fruits, esculents and graifs in due season. 

We learn that nearly a third more land 

thanasual has been brought under the plow 
imall partd' of the State. © | syh. 

Throughout northern Illinois, the’ tillage 

land i” nearly all plowed, and ‘planting has 

commenced. The spring wheat is sown, and 

the winter wheat is coming up in a most pros- 
manner for the growors. 

bfqually favorable reports are received from 

all portions of outhern fll indis, called ‘Egypt.’ 

ald the sanguine expectations of our 
farmers be realised, the receipts of the cur- 
rout year must exceed by a hundred ‘per cent 
those of any pene year.’ The price of 
produce mast be high; the stock is small in 
this country ‘as well as in the old, and oe 
no matter however groat, cannot essentially 
reduce prices. Fo tO 

The ‘present war in Europe is maintained 

with great'vigor. Both parties are stubborn, 
aud’ ‘neither is likely to yield ‘for a twelve 
wonthy'at least, from present appearances. 

‘Several nations are engaged in it, furnish- 

ing men'by fifties of thousands. The seat of 
war is contiguous to fine wheat regions, which 
be materially neglected on account of 
apprehensions of invasion, and émploy in 
ork of war. 

‘Whilh wll these facts may awaken in or 

plea feeling of self-gratulation, we’ have 

the'additional satisfaction of seeing hundreds 
Ousands of emigrants pouring In in quest 
of lands. 

‘RB issaid that more than one hundred thou- 

and Have passed through Chicago’ within a 
midith; and-tens of thousands have been land- 
ed from the river boats at different points. 

‘The opening of railroads has drawn the eyes 

of all America to the cheap and rich unculti- 
véle@'lands‘on all these great thoroughfares, 
irris ‘and flourishing villages are spring- 

like mushreoms in & night, the infldx is 

all precedent, and we believe that by 

fall no man will be ridiculed for claithing 

‘ad the’fourth State ‘in’ the Union at 


the-stnsus of 1860 —Sprittgtield Registér. 


ja the residue, which will probably be 


Swamp anp OvegrLowep Lanps—An Impor- 
rant LAw.—It seéms not t6 be generally known 
that &t the last-session of Congress, an act 
was passed concerning our swamp and over- 
flowed lands, which is of importance,ag well 
to the purchaser of such lands, as to the States! 
in which they are situtated. ‘The first sectiom 
of the act provides asfollows: =|»: 


“That the President of the United States 
cause patents to be issued as soon a8 practic 
able to the purchaser or purchasers, locator or 
locators, who havé made entries of the publie. 
lands, claimed a8 swamp lands, either with 
cash or with land warrants, or with scrip, pri-; 
or to the issue of patents to the State or States, 
ag provided for ‘by the second section of, the, 
act approved September twenty-eighth, éeigh- 
teon handred and fifty, entitled “An act to en- 
able the State of AiVaneas and. other States 
to 'réclaim the swamp lands within their lim- 





its,’ any decision of the Secretary of the Inte-, 
rior or other officer of’ the government of the: 
United States to, the contrary notwithstand-; 
ing. Provided that in all cases where any,— 
State, through its constituted authorities, maz. 
have sold or disposed of any tract or tracts of 
said land to: any individual or individuals pri- 
oF to the entry, sale or location of the same 
under the pre-emption or other laws of the 
United States, no patent shall be issued by the 
President for such fract or tracts of land until 


jsach State, through its constituted authorities 


shall teléase its claim thereto in such form ag 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, And provided further, that if such 
State shall not, within ninety days from the 
passage of this act, through its constituted 
authorities, return to the General Land Office 
of the United States a list of all the lands sold 
as aforesaid, together with the dates of such 
sale and the names of the purchasers, the par 
tents shall be issted immediately thereafter, 
ag directed in the foregoing section,”? . 


The act further provides that upon dae 
of by the authorized agent of .the State or 
tates beforethé Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, thatany of the lands purchased 
or: located mea | lands, within the true’ 
intent and meaning of the! act, the purchase’ 
money shall be paid over to said State or 
States; and where the lands: have been located’ 


»|by warrant or scrip, the said State or States’ 


shall be authorized to locatea quantity of like 
amount upon any of the pablic lands sabject’ 
to entry at one dollar and’a quarter per acre, 
or less, and patents:shall' issue therefor, up- 
on the terms and conditions enamerated in the 
act aforesaid.) ‘Provided, however, that ‘the’ 
said decision of the Commissioner of the Gen~’ 
ernl. Land’ Office’ shali be ved by the 





| Secretary of the Interior.—Alton 7 
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| CONSTANT gis anecessity of the Peach 
treeyif it:is desired to maintain it ina nr ed: 
thviftyyand productive state. This is sofrom 
the fact that the sap tends powerfully to the 
extremities of the shoots, so that the branches; 
are constanity advancing outward and dying 
off inwardly, and thus in a few ycars the trees 
besome worn out and unproductive. The 
frait, too, being borne only on wood of the 
preceding year, the tree must be so managed 
a3 to furnish a constant and ragular succession 
of bearing shoots, or it gradully deteriorates 
ia value. 

“The shortening-in mode of praning has been 
found most successful in accomplishing this. 
It consistsSin early cutting. back the extrem 
ities, so as to counteract the spread of the 
limbs, and indace more frequent ranches. In 
a young tree, for instance, the growth of a 
year consists of shoots all over the top or out- 
side of the tree, from a foot to two feet long. 
In a bearing tree there will be one or two 
wood buds at the base, andtwo or three more 
nexr the top and terminating the shoot. The 
rémuainder—a dozen or more in nufber — will 
be frait buds, and if untouched, will probably 
bear, destroying tke wood buds at tho base and 
pushing out at the extremity, new shoots, but 
weak in conseqnence of the quantity of fruit 
below them, At the end of the season, the 
shoot of last year will show a long, yacant 
space, witheut a yoang shoot or living bud, 
and in this way the centre of the tree soon 
contains on'y bare limbs, and the vigor of the 
tree is wasted by over production 

When the shoots are shortened one-half, or 
thereabouts, the sap is retained in their lower 
parts, one-half the fruit buds are removed, and 
those that remain produce larger and better 
fruit; the lower wood buds ewe vigorous 
shoots to bear next year, taking the place of 
those which have already borne. In this way, 
regular, uniform erops of large and fine frait 
are produ sed, and a succession of young shoots 
kept up. If this pruniog,” says Tomas, 
Sis regularly and annually performe4, the head, 
of the tree will ba preserved in an even and 

pret shape, and in a healthy and vigorous 
condition; and it will rarely become necessary 
to. shorten and thin out the limbs by cutting 
back the larger side branches.” 

This mode of pruning is most expeditiously 
performed by a pair of light, hand-pruning 
sheors, cuttiog every shoot-éeparately and dis- 
criminately, Indeed this mast needs be so at- 
teaded to, foritiwill not answer to clip th 
trees as one would a hedge —the circumstance 


po “Shortening-in” the Peach Trees: | shatting oat the light from the centre, and in. 


== 


creasing instead a wa yo the evil, 

Something may be done for large, neglected 
trees, by an intelligent operator. They wil] 
have @ head composed of long, branchless 
limbs, and consequently an open centre, The 
fruit will be produced on the ends of the lime, 
and the tree become tall and enfeebled from 
over bearing and a constant succesion of ter. 
minial shoots, The proper shortening-in jig 
performed by cutting back the principal limbs 
thtee or four feet— sexing care to do so j 
above aconsiderableside branch, which leaves 
no stump, and causes the wood. soon to-heal 
over. . The, tree will throw out a new head of 
healthy bearing wood, and trees “given up 
by the doctors,’’ as superannuated and worn 
out, have thus regained their youth again, — 
good at least for half a dozen years’ fresh ser- 
vice. Early in spring is the proper time for 
this, ag well as most other pranifg. 


Poultry—Cure of Roup, Ete. 

A writer.in the ‘‘Ohio Parmer” bas tried 
the effect of smoke from cobs on poultry. 
He often found its effects benefivial to him- 
self. Asthis may be paralell to the new theo- 
ry of ‘Inhalation’? as practiccd now in this 
city, we make room for it entire. 

Perhaps you, and [ am certain that most of 
your readers, do not know, that I have been 
experimenting with keeping @ large quantity 
of poultry together. Wel such is the fact; 
and L am not yet prepared to report only in 
part, and that of the diseases that I have en- 
countered in my establishment; my poultry 
house is 200 feet long, 20 feet wide, and two 
eight feet stories high, weather- boarded, and 
batted outside, and ceiled and batted inside; 
and the spaces between weather-boarding and 
ceiling filled with saw- dust to make it warm 
with pure running water in both upper and 
lower stories, and both are well lighted. »-My 
poultry yard contains about five acres, enclos- 
witha picket fence eight feet high, with am 
abundance of pure running water in it; sudis 
planted with oa 1000 plum trees of the bes 





| Varieties. 


I have been thus particular in discribing @ 
premises, so.as to give the influence to wh 
my poultry has been exposed; but the roap 
has been the great scourge of my. establish- 
ment. In the wioter. of 1851 and 752, | bad 
about 1000 hens, in my poultry establishment, 
out cf which I lost about 250 with, the Troup, 
Ip. the winter of 1852 and ’53, I inereased 
stock by purchase of firmeas, to aboat 

and | estimated my loss by the roup at 2005 





of, growth, sitatation and number of buds, 
Taust be considered to perform it properly. If 
the top it. sheared evenly all over, it tends to! 


prodace a thick mass of shoots on the ouside,| its appearance; and [ lost between five a0 


in the winter of 1853. and,’64,[ did not lose 
many «until the,Jast.of February, (I bad aboat 
1500 on hand,).at. which time the roup made 
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six hundred. My stock the past-winter has 
been light, owing to the failure of the wheat 
erop, and the high price of grain ; I had Only 
aboot 600 on hand, in the winter of 1854 and 
55 out of which I haye not lost one with the 
roup, though it made its appeasgeee early in 
the season, and in its usually malignant form, 
and has been very fatal to the poultry, on 
many farms in this neighborhood, during the 
esent season. 

I attribute the health of my poultry, the 
¢ season, to the influence of smoke made 
m-burning core cobs—I have studied the 

nature of,the roup closely; it is yery similar 
fe melignent erysipelas, with congestion. of 

¢ lungs, in the human subject. Itis in fact 
‘erysipelas of the head, inflammation or erysip- 
wias of the bronchial, or air cells of thelungs, 
and Apoqnenily of the tracheal, or wind-pipe ; 
serecie! y at its upper end, or the narrow slit 

at is called, in haman anatomy, the glottis, 
or the rima glatodis. I have witnessed hun- 
dreds vf poultry suffocate, by the closing of 
this passage ; just as the human subject. fre- 
quently dies of malignant erysipelas, I shall 
not describe the roup further, as the standard 
writers are sufficiently explicit, but hasten to 

ive my remedy, which is as follows :—When 

e disease makes its appearance, | first get 

all my poultry into the poultry house, (at night 
isa good time when they come in to roost;) 
close all the doors and windows, 80 as to re- 
tain all the emoke ; then I: make a emall fire of 
dry kindlings, and a few dry corn-cobs, and 
a6800n as they are pretty well on fire I put on 
two bushels or more of cobs; and as soon 
8s ‘the ‘pile begins to blaze, suppress it b 

compressing or pushing it closer together wit 

8. scoop or shovel; and I Jet it burn until the 
whole pile is charred ; then pour on water and 
extinguish the whole. I generally burn two 
such piles at the same time in my poultry 


‘ house, which produces a very dense and pun- 


gent smoke, so dense that 1 cannot discover 
objects three feet, unless in a direct line with 
the window. 

My poultry 'ijoy, or seem to enjoy this 
dense and pungent smoke exceedingly; the 
cocks crow, and hens sing, especially if the 
house be cold more than at other times, and 
it produces a constant Srey 4 or sneezing, 
With ‘a very active action of 
muscle, with considerable lachrymation, or 
Goshoree of water from the eyes. 

Now I have only tested this remedy for one 
season. I have tried, as Peter Melendy says 
he has, everything that the books reccommend, 
even to every species of wash, &c., with no 
advantage whatever ; I have killed hundreds, 
to keep the disease from spreading, but all to 
ho purpose, until I was determined to test the 
stimulating effects of smoke, and that thus 
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far has been perfectly successful. Whether 
there is an Breu ar virtue in the smoke of 
the corn éobs, 1 cannot say; but of one thing 
I am certian ; I have had chronic laryngitis, 
for the past fifteen years, and have been ap- 
rebengive that it would result in tracheal, or 
arynga consampticn, yet Iam new almost, 
if not quite wells and I attribute my recovery 
to being in the smoke, to witness its effects 
on my poultry ; and I am determined to test it 
further on the buman subject. 


The Transfer of Bees. 

Mr. Eddy gives the following information, 
with directions, in the Puritan Recorder, im 
reference to this subject : 

‘The reasons fer a transfer are:—1. ‘The 
leaky condition of the hive; 2. The bad con- 
dition of the comb. 3, The presence of the 
bee-moth, When a transfer becomes necessa- 
ry, and is decided upon, the method of per- 
forming the operation is as follows :—1. Close 
the bee entrance with cotton batting; 2. Nail 
a thin piece of board over the same; 3. Slide 
a zinc plate, or its equivalent, between the 
bottom board and the base of tie hive; 4. In- 
vert the hive with the boftom board held in 
place; 5. Remove: the bottom board ; 6. Set 
the new hive upon the zinc plate; 7. Adjust 
the hives so that no bees can escape when the 
zine plate is removed; 8. Withdraw the zine 
rey 9. Rap smartly upon every side of the 

ive, for twenty or thirty minutes, until the 
bees are thoroughly routed, and nearly all of 
them have ascended into the new hive; 10, 
Slide the zinc plate between the tw hives; 11, 
Set the new hive precizely in the place of the 
old one; 12. Remove the zinc plate upon which 
the new hive stands, 

The operation is now orwpleirs with the 
exception of a very few bees whick remain in 
the old hive. These are now to be drummed 
out, at a short distance in front of the new 
hive, and they will return to the familiar e 
I choose to perform the operation in the after- 
part of the day. Care should be taken that 
the bees which are to be transferred should 
occupy a stand by themselves. This is a mat- 
ter to be attended to early in spring. One 
prime object of the transfer is to get rid of 
the black comb which is no longer suitable for 
use. Of course I do not transfer this comb 
to the new hive I lose, and expect to lose, thé 
young which are found in the brood comb; at 
the time the transfer is made. For this, loss, 
I receive more than an equivalent int the new 
circumstances of prosperity in which the colo-. 
ny is placed. ‘The transfer should usuaily be 
made in the month of June: 1 prefer a 
the middle of the month. If it ig done later) 





than this, suflicient winter stores may not be. 
secured.”” 
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"She Family Circle. 
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yoo Husbands and, Wives. 
e off hasbands and wives would have mote 
Gotitidenee ‘in each other they’ Would have 
more domestic happiness. The wife 
should be-the priestes#, the president and 
die ‘steWardess of her housetiold, and both 
filusband ‘and wife’ should understand each 
other’s peculiar duties. , Lt the.wife under- 
stands her husband’s business she will 
ktiow better how to regulate ‘her expenses, 
ao thiat they may correspond ‘with his in, 
ne.;. This she cannot do if she.is Jeft,in 
ranee of his affairs, . If the husband 

$3 ‘perfect confidence it his' wife she will 
Rhow better: how to ‘help him, If he is 
perplexed with. cares and obliged to pay 
olose attention to‘his business and be much 
eway from homie; if she ufiderstands jt she 
does not think it is because he is indiffer- 
ent to her, and does not love home. -.No; 
she will,sympathise with him and do all in 
her! power to'lighten iis cares; anid she will 
iat aa and prudence in the manage- 








nt of aer affairs show him that, she.un- 
rstands.and can appreciate his situation, 
If husbands would inform their wives of 


Boi. actions and hopes, and of their 
ppointments and fears, they would have 
better businéss partners than the most ex- 
Nérienced wien cold be to them. If he is 
uccessful he has one that can rejoice with 
vim, for she knows what success cost him. 
Phe husband has confided all’ to’ his wife 
ahd she 'can enijoy'with him’ ina ratidnal 
Phahner whet they have, acquired. She 
Will not; seek tolive in splendor and squan- 
‘der his) fortune, for she understands his 
ibiisiness affairs. “Many women are called 
extravagant who would pot be so if their 
bands, would let them.know the condi- 
a-of their;business. ' Tie:man who con: 
‘tos Wife all things will’ have nothing 
S*buiir Wéhé:’ “If hie fuilé'in his uédertak- 


land show by her energy and, cheerful for. 
titide that prosperity does not make the 
happifiess of life, and she will’ by her own 
exertions ‘sind economy help him to gain 
another foot hold, and the husband will be 
encouraged when he discovers what a real 
treasure he has in ‘tits ‘wife, from whom he 
has neyer concealed. anything. 

On the other hand, if husbands would try 
to understand domestic affairs they would 
not be so exacting as they sometiMnés are. 
The ought 'to, know the many duties thate 
wife and mother has to perform in..the 
twenty-four hours, for there are \dutiés 
by day add by ‘night’ for mothers. “If 
they could appreciate these things there 
would be, more happiness in many families, 
If husbands would. consider. how many 
calls are made upon the time,’ thought and 
health of their wives, they would be more 
considerate and not be so impatient if din, 
ner was not ready in time: Some mothers 
have to take the whole care of all the do! 
mestic concerhs. They are kitchen maids, 
nursery maids, chamber maids, and teach, 
ers. If every husband would acquaint 
himself with these’ things, and strive “to 
lightén' the many cares and burthens of hig 
wife he would be blessed, with. a happier 
home... 1f when he saw her hurriedjand 
tired, he would ‘sympathize with hér, and 





théir’ Wasiness plans, and fet them know ofjlehd her a hélping hand, by kindly doing 


many little things that any thoughtful hus, 


band could soon Jearn to do, he would ligh- 


ten the burdens of his care worn wife, and 
might be the means of ‘lengthening her 
li‘e, and causing many a happy. smile.. In 
this way: they would set a good example of 
mutual confidence’ before their’ chi:dren; 
who:would love them the better.’ If every 
husband would interest himself in the.re- 
sponsibilities and cares‘of his wife, and by 
consultidg with her endeavor to make them 
more light, they would become so united 
that distrust and discord could never mar 
theix happiness. 

(Let the husband appreciate the many da- 
tiés'and high respofisibilities of his wife; 
and let the wife understand her husband’s 





gs his wife will sympathize with him, 








busines and cares, and they will be mutual 
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helps, fulfilling the divine command, «Bear 
ge one another’s burdens.”’ 


# Bural Visit. 

We accepted a cordial invitation to visit 
Mr. Sigerson‘at his rural home about seven 
miles from this city,, We haye been there 
several times before, but when we made 
this visit we were surprised to see the many 
iiprovements since'our last visit. A great 
portion of his land is like a well cultivated 
garden, and the spot whereon his house is 
sigated is like a paradise as far as all that 
is beautiful in nature can make it. His 
house is situated on. ap eminence com- 
manding. a fine view of thelargestcultiveted 
farm*there issperhaps in the United States: 
There is’'a widé “walk through ‘a, beautiful 
lawn from the road to his house, set out 
withmuch taste with a.great variety of ev- 
emgreens, snowballs and many other choice 
plats, which makes this walk look, as seen 
from the house or road, indeed beautiful; 
and among these beautiful evergreens and 
other ornamental shade trees, the birds 
have takeh up their abode, sending forth 
the’ mést melodious music, making their 
rural home still more lovely. When we 
ehered the parlor and seated ourselves by 
side door, we were much pleased with'an 
@chanting flower ‘garden, arrénged with 
much taste. with every variety of flower that 
gould gladden the eye. . When we walked 
out we rested ourselfin:a beautiful arbor, or 
simmer house,’ large enough to seat two 
hiiidred ‘persons’‘at a pi¢-nic dinner, It 
was, shaded with a lovely honeysuckle, 
Which: -sent.a, delicious odor through ithe 
@bor)’ From: this cool ‘and ‘refreshing 
dhiide’'wé Could walk and feast not only our 


AOU) 





sawLerries we ever\tasted. All around 
andon'all sides; weicould see the delicious 
fit i’ tich ‘abundance. They cultivate 
Baptriicn apres of this most wholesame 

it; We walked in fields of roses, of év- 
‘ry variety; many of them entirely new. 
We then took ‘a pleasant ride through the 

tgest ahd finest orchards we. ever saw. 


liage of peach and apple trees, bearing fruit 
of every variety. Our path as we rode 
through this forest of fruit trees was, sweetly 
scented with the fragrant clover, and we 
thought might ‘not’ this’ place. be called 
Even; but this thought soon vanished when 
we Visited the grave yard, where repose in 
déath Mr. Sigerson’s father, brother, and 
many other dear friends. But the crown; 
ing work of death ‘there was closing the 
eyes and’ silencing the voice of her who 
Was thé light of that whole place! Yes, 
Mr. Sigersn has there laid the light of his 
eyes andthe joy of his heart, and the 
motherless children have lost her who was 
the guide of their youth and of their tender 
years. She was a real lady, a true chris. 
tion, an affectionate and hopeful wife, and 
a loving mother,ordering her household 
with christian dignity. She restsfrom her 
labors} she sleeps among her own family, 
and her‘ mothetless little ones can plant 
flowers on her grave, 'fit emblems of “death 
and the resutrection. May God ‘bless ‘the 
motherless! °°”! 

Whenwe were coming away we were 
presented with the prettiest bouquet we 
have seen for years, put up with great 
taste. , 


Large Strawberries. 

‘Mr. Sigerson has kindly sent ts’ a pres 
ent of some of’ the latgest strawberries we 
ever’ $aw--the’ sinallest measuring three 
inchésround: ‘Forty-four filled a pint'cu 
heaping full and eighty weighed a pound. 
These berries were delightful to the eyes 
and delicious .to,.the taste. We. showed 
them to many, and.all were suprised that 
among so'many all should be’ so large: 








Crmprex.—No man'tan tell but he that 
Joves his children, how many deliéious accents 
make a man’s heat dance in the prety conve 
sation of those dear pledges: their childishnesa, 
their stammoring, their little angers, their’ in- 
novente, their imperfections, their ad con 





tre so many littlé'etdnations of joy abd com- 
fort to him that‘déljghts in their persons ‘a 
society; but’he that Joves not his wife 
children, feedg’a liotess iat home, and broo 





Everywhere we looked we saw the-rich to- 


a nest Of sorrows; and blessing itself can 
make him hippy: : : ‘1 7 of » — 
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Visit to Illinois, 

In compliance with the kind invitation 
of Mr. Peeples we paid a visit to his coun- 
try home,,on the Looking Glass Prairie, at 
a new railroad settlement, .We had a 
pleasant ride on the railroad and were 
much delighted with our yisit.at Mr. Pee- 

les’ where we were hospitably entertained. 
Mtr P. has a pleasant home with a good 
farm about half a mile from the little town 
which is growing very fast. While we 
were there it seemed to us that we were in 
another climate, the air ‘was so sweet and 
balmy. The beautiful foliage of the trees, 
the green carpet of the earth, the singing 
of birds, with the quiet stillness was so de- 
lightful to us that we could hardly bear to 
leave them, and we thought 


“1f there’s peace to be found In this world, 
The heart that was humbie might look for it here.”” 


Our friends were very kind to us, and 
made us acquainted with many in the 
settlement, all of whom seemed to be well 
informed, good, intelligent people, just such 
kind of folks that such a place ought to be 
settled with. 





For the Family Circle. 
A Question ror tHe Girts.— Why will 
cold water settle hot coffee? 
Answer,——From the fact that heated flu- 
ids have a tendency to rise from eqpansion, 
cold water will produce.a downward our- 


rent, and carry with it the particles of 


grounds flating about, The coffee must be 
hot and the water cold, 





i. Tuars or To-pay.—There are tears of joy 
and tears of grief. The tear of to-day may 
not be forced by the same cause which over- 
flowed, thee yesterday. A tear may be sent 
up from the heart by joy or by sorrow. It is 
the same.liquid diamond in either case. A 
little tear drop on the cheek has a language of 
its own, It speaks to all nations. , It is in- 
berpreted readily by persons of all countries. 
The tear of to-day, means joy or sorrow, The 
face down which a.tear runs. tells whether it 
springs from the fountain of joy or grief. A 
4ear.draws forth deep sympathy because it is 

emblem of Love,,of Hope, or of Grief.— 
‘When it is grief our pulse beats faster, for our 
heart is ogitated and touched deeply. The 
true feeling of the heart is seen in a tear which 
lingers in the eye, that little bright window of 


the soul! The tears of to-day, if they do 
spring from grief, may be wiped away by the 
rainbow hucs of peace, happiness and pros- 
pority. Nil desperandum. “Never despriat, 





Ears anp Heaven-—-**You have twochilr 
dren,” said I. é 

“T have four,” was the reply. © Twé oy 
earth, two in beaven.”’ 

, There spoke ;the mother! Still ber’s! only 
‘gone before!’ Still remembered, luved and 
cherished, by the hearth and at the board; 
their places not yet filled; eve though their 
successors draw life from the same taithf@ 
breast where their dying heads were pil. 
lowed. 

**] wo in heaven!” 

Safely housed from storm and tempest; ‘nb 
sickness there; nor drooping head; nor fa 
eye, por weary feet. By the _—— pastares; 
tended by the Good Shepherd, linger the sitthe 
lambs of the heavenly fold. ' 

* Two in heaven!” 

Earth is less attractive!’ Eternity nearer! 
Invisible cords drawing the maternal soul gp. 
wards, ‘+Still small’? voices, ever whispering 
come! to the world weary-spirit. 

‘¢Two in heaven!”’ 

Mother of angele!’ Walk softly! holy eye 
watch thy footsteps! cherub forms bend to 
listen! Keep thy spirit free from earth’s taint, 
so shalt thou “‘go to them,’ though “they 
msy not return to thee.”’ 





Putting on a Face for Company, 

Ella’s mother had company., The band 
somely furnished parlors were thrown opes 
and the ;flower vases, which were the. little 
girl’s owes admiration, even when empty, 
were all filled with flowers of the richest col- 
or and most fragrant. bloom. 

The house looked very pleasant, and the 
little girl sighed as she remembered that fd 
ple only livein their parlors when t 4 
company.’? She wished the beautiful ladies 
and the tall and grand looking gentlemes, 
would always stay at her father’s house 
that"her mother’s face might always be light 
ed up with such lovely smiles, and her home 
80 delightful. 

Elia was a thoughtful child. She did not 
talk much before older people, but she note 
ed all that passed, and made hor silent oom 
ments upon it. 

The mother was playing ber part, as boull- 
tiful hostess, in a most successful manser, 
Ella, seated on a large cushin, at the feet 
one of the guests, observed her motions 

the closest attention. At length, with ay 
at amusing and sage-like expression of feet 
she spoke dut—‘‘Mrs. Allen, iny mother ts % 
very pleasant woman, when she isn’t mad. 
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te child! That speech sealed her 
for that night, for in five minutes after 
wusattered, she was placed weeping bitter- 
inher little bed, away up stairs, all alone, 

qguld. not understand why she deserved 

jshment—she had meant no harm. 

There is a moral in this litle incident, 
bichold and young may think about.— Evan- 








How to be Happy. 

[vill give you two or three good rules 
ma bolp you to become happier than 
: would be without knowing them; but as 
u being completely happy, that you can never 

willl you get to Heaven. 
Thefirst is, ‘try your best to make others 
“1 never was happy,”’ said a cer- 
lo, stilLT began to take pleasure in the 
; but ever since then, in 
have had sunshine in my 


My Weed rule is, ‘Be eontent with litfle.”” 
ther ire many good reisons for this rule.— 
Te @ but little, we require but little, 
wd “eller is little, with the fear of God, 
fan great treasures and trouble therewith.” 
fvomen were determined to be rich, but 

st about it in different ways; for the one 
toraise up bis means to his desires, 
vhilé the other did his best to bring down his 
dsirestO his means, The result was, the one 
ae much was always repining, while 

Mi desir 














ed but little was always contented. 
third rule is, ‘Look onthe sunny side 
df things,?? 
Look up with hopeful eyes 
Though afl things seem forlorn; 
The sun that sets to night will rise 
ea — ale morn. rg 
beskipping lam e singing lark and the 
inping fish tell us that ae nt is not con- 
{ued to. one place, God in his goodness has 
Pipe S abroad on the earth, in the air and 
the waters. Two aged women lived in the 
¢;. one. was always fearing a storm, 
the Other was always looking for sunshine 
urily need I say which it was wore a for- 
ee roe, or which it was whose face was 
up with joy, 


“Mothers and Children. 
The mother should cheerfully interest her- 
nlf in the sports and amusements of her obil- 
tn /and lend her aid in aught that contri- 
their happiness and innocent enter- 
rhe far avis’ consistent with her 
ares and duties,—and should make any sac- 
files oF denial on her own part, rather than 
liyshould feel uncared for, unloved, or a 
barden on her time and attention. They 
ould be made to'realize that they are cher- 































of her daily solicitude, the main-spring of all 
her acts. Thus feeling, they will have little 
or no desire for resorts of pleasure beyond the 
fireside; and as they advange in age, will be 
protected in a great measure from the tempt+ 
ations of the world and out-Joor life, and in 
long after years will look back upon thatmo- 
ther’s tenderness as the safeguard from many 
sins. And if that mother should have gone 
to rebb, there will be a halo round ber memo- 
ry that will. light then on through many” 
darksome path, incite them on to many go0d 
deeds, and keép them free from vice. 


The Almond Biossom, 
‘*Dear mother,’’: said a little girl, as they 
were walking together in the garden, ‘why 
do you have so few of vhose beautiful double 
almonds in the garden? You have hardly a 
bed where there is not a tuft of violets, and 
they-are so much plainer! What can be the 
reason??? 
‘My dear,’”? said the mother, “‘gather me 
a bunch of each. “hen I will tell you whyd 
prefer the humble violet.” 

The little girl ran offand soon returned with 

a fine wo. 4 of the beautiful almond and 
a few violets. 
‘¢Smell them, my dear,” said her mother, 
‘‘and try which as the sweetest.’’ 
The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself that the lovely 
almond had no scent, while the plain violet 
had a delightful odor. 

‘Well, my child which is the sweetest??? 
‘Oh, dear mother, its the little violet! ? 
Well} you know now, my child, why I 
refer the plain violetto the beautiful almond. 
eauty without fragrance, in flowers, is in my 
opinion, something like beauty without gen- 
tleness and good temper in little girls. 
When any of those people who speak 
without reflection, may say to you, “What 
charming blue eyes! What beautiful curls! 
What a fine complexion!’ without know- 
ing whether you haye-any good qualities, 
and without thinking of your defects and 
failings; with some of which evéery-body was 
born, remember then, my little girl, the al- 
mond blosson; and remember also, when your 
affectionate mother may not be there to tell 
you, that beauty without gentleness and good 
temper, is worthless, 


The Golden Rule Exemplified. 
Early one morning, while it was yet dark, 
& poor man came to my door, and imformed 
me that he had an infant child very sick 
which he was afraid would die. He desir 
me to go to his home, and if possible, pre- 











Within her ‘heart of hearts,” and that 
comfort and well-being are the objects 


scribe some medicine to relieve it; “For,’? 
jsaid he, “I want to eave ite life if possible.” 
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te then added; 
“Lama poor man, but doctor, I will pa 
you in work as’ much as you ask, if you wi 
” ; 


L take a little refreshnient. 


6), six’? said he, “I was-going to try to get 


a bushel of corn, and get it ground to carry, 
and Iam afraid the child will die before I get 
-home, I wish 


child’s life, if we can.” 

It being some miles to his house, I did not 
arrive there until the son was two hours’ high 
invthe: morning,’ where I found the mother 
povee | her si 


rag, 
hands and faces, looking as their mother did, 


clean and poor: On examining the sick child, 


I:discovered it was starving todeath! said 

to the mother: 
of You don’t 

child.” 

She said, ‘*] suppose I don’t.” 

Well”? said I, “you mast feed it -with 
milk.” 

She said, ‘I would sir, bat I can’t getrany: 
to feed it with.” 

l then said, ‘It will be wellthen for you 
tomake a little water grael:and feed your 
child.’’ 

‘Do this.she said, **Ivywas: thinking: F would, 
if my husband brings home some Indian meal. 
He lias’ gone to ~ to getsdme; and I am in 
hopes he will make out,’’ 

said all this with avery sad counte- 
nance. I asked with surprise— 

v “Why, madan; have you nothing to eat?’’ 

She.stsoverto suppress a tear, and then an- 
swered sdrrowfally~- 

, sNe, sity;we have had but little these some 

AyS. ut 

said, ‘*What are your neighbors, that you 
should suffer among them?” 

She said, “I suppose they are good people, 
but'we are'strangersin this place, and don’t 
wish to trouble any of them, if we can get 
along without,?? 4 

‘Ethought, L'would give the child a little 
manna, sol asked fora spoon. The little 

ith went to the table-drawer to get one, and 

er mother said to her,:**Get the longest 
handled spoon.”” As.she opened the drawer, 
I saw only two. spoons and. both with the 
handles broken off, one handle was ,a little 
longer than the other, Thinks I to myself, 
this,is avery poor family, but I will do the 
best I canto relieve them. While I was pre- 


give: milk enough for. this 


he spoke this, the tears ran down his face. 


hi 


ol said, ‘Yes j will. go with you as soon as 


you would not wait for me,” 
apd then he added, We want to save the 


child, and six or sever little 
boys and girls around her, with clean 





cause I had the biggest piece before, 
turned round to see who it was that manit 
ted such a principle of justice, and I sawity, 
or five children sitting im the corner where, 
oldest was yea & roasted potato 
them. © And pe said to one, ‘You shal}t 
the biggest piece now,”’ &c. But theog 
said, **Why: brother; you are the oldest 
you ought to have the biggest piece.” 

“No,” said the other; ‘I had the bigpu! 
piece before.”’ 

I tarned to,the mother, and said, “Maden, 

ow have potatoes to eat, I suppose?” 

She replied, “We have had, bat that js the 
last one'we have Jeft; and the children haye 
now roasted that for their breakfast,” ~ 

On hearing this, I hastened home, and jp 
formed my wife that T had taken the wrong 
medicine with me to the sick family, Tie 
hoa a gallon of milk, and, two loaresof 

read, some buttér, meat arid potatoes, and 
sent my boy with these, and had the apg t6 
hear in a few days that they were hit a 

Tho principle of justice manifested in thi 
children delighted my soul, and was) 
rewatd for all: my Jabor. 0, how goods 
(how pleasant, it is for brethern to tral 

éther in unity and love! ‘To see them 
time of distress and starvation 0 just and 
liberal as to give to each one bis full share of 
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a roasted potato, was pleasant sight. Ob Bana! 
the sweet Words, **You shall, have the biggs | 
ecé now bechuse I had the biggest heford” 
ny every child embrace this just and lo a 
| printiple.— N.Y. Cabinet. senidl’ Sach th 
| Selfish Matthew. se 
There are a great many good children; ye 
once in a while we meet those who, we gre pian 


sorty to say; do not belong to the diel 
those we love. Sacha boy’ was Matthew,” 
You would not have given a fig f0 pla 
hint. “/He had carpenters’ tools, an 
and 6heckers; ati chess, and drawing i 
rials, “and” balls; ‘and kités; ‘and whips, ‘at 
skates, and’ mow-shovels, and sjedi—thy 
eduld not téll’you all he had! aye 
Well, if you went on a ’Saturday afternoon 
to play with him, he wool watchiall tim 
things as closely aga cat. woulda mouse; 
if. you were within reach of trem, he wt 
sing out, #T)-o-ne’t; teb-art’s:m-iem es” ly 
Of course it.was not, much fan ‘to.go, , 
see him. You had to. play. .eversthingM 
wanted, or he would pout. and say he wall 
na} play at all. “yo 
_ ThenjMatthew was such.a baby !.|: Longs 
brave boy. He would. go .sereaming:# 
mother if he got a seratch, as.ifa wil 




































paring the medicine for the sick child, I beard 
the oldest bay, (who was about fourteen say,| 
Xou shall have the. biggest piece now; be-/ 





were after him; and if you.said anything® 
him about it, would poutand stick abhi 
lt was like drawing teeth’ to get himtoe 
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the room to hand you 4 newspaper. He 


to have had a little world all to himself, 
so selfish. 
his mother was told of his faults, she 
sey; “Ob, be will outgrow them by- 
’ 


wy that his selfishness would grow as 
asbedid; and that when he came to be 
to the poor, and 
hard bargains. with them, and wring 
ust p eut of their threadbare pockets. 
; dhildréo, be generous. If youhaye 
ulf an apple, give somebody a bite of it. 
some child will eay, “But I have not 

ito .give.”? That isa mistake; that 
fl-is nob living who has nothing to 


@,your sympathy; give pleasant! 


and. 
arted. 
Ia child goes.to your school who is poor- 
ya, ed, darned, nay, even ragged; if 
tears. start to his 6yes when your school- 


h, ‘and shun, and refuse to play 

naa, ust zo right up and pot your, arms 
his neck, and ask him to play with 

jiu. him; love sometimes is meat to 
wy and clothing. You can all love the 


wd sorrowful... Thén never say you have 
to give.’’— Anon. 


ing smiles to the sad and 





To Make Good Bread. 


of:children, and the greater part of 
Yime have personally presided over my 
I have therefore not found 
Mch time for publication, but seeing in your 
paper several items on bread mak- 
and beliaving I am pretty well posted in 


“Jams farmer’s wife and have, been # house- 
for more than twenty years; raised a 


id affairs. 


ment, I will give you and the read- 

Cultivator the benefit of my experi- 
ym Mn bear ie telling. 

der to have good bread, an indispens- 

tile ingredient is pte yeast. My aah of 

is As follows: To three pints of 

one handful of hops, boil well to- 

Mer, strain and put the liquor into the pot 

then take p tan large sized potatoes, 

pare and grate them, and stir into 


of 


f salt, one 4eacupful of sugar or 


light, mold it into’ Yoaves and léet stand until 

fit to pat in'the ovén. | Bs 
This is my way of makitig food bféhd, aiid 

I know of none better:— Ohio Cultivator. 


Unsourev Fiovr,—Mr. Seth Payne, ina 
communication to the Chicago’ Press, spedks 
thus of the economy and healthfulness of the 
use of unbolted flour: ' 

‘One bushel of wheat ground without bolt- 
ing, will go twice as far as Fp: into su- 
perfine flour. \On'the score of health, trerd is 
o still wider difference. : Rrcany pease 

Nine tenths of'all we consume is unhélted 
wheat flour, and 60 far'as Our family j¢ con- 
cerned, we expect as ‘soon to serid for a hutch- 
er as a doctor. We consitfér that our health 
is under our control as much as our locotio- 
| tion, ‘Four. fifths of the disease of our coun- 
|try, take Tis in the stagnation consequent up- 
| On costive habits. In almost every instance 
they may be permanently removed, by the‘use 
| of anbolted flour. Sep. 
| No’ man’ would put his ‘horse ap'to’ graiti 
| alone, without hay or some kind of roughness 
| the horse becomes costive feverish, and “bound 
~ wit What hay is to the horse, the skin’ of 
| wheat is to the human bowels. The bran does 
‘digest in the stomach, but passes into the 
bowels as it passes the teeth—there operating 
as a natural stimulent upon the lining mem- 
brane, producing health ard regular discharge 
from these organs,”?. ; 











Curar Carretinc—Sew together strips of 
the eheapest cotton cloth, of size of the room, 
and tack the edges to the floor. Then paper 
the cloth as you would the sides of the room, 
with any sort ofroom paper. After being well 
dried, give it two coats of varnish, and “your 
| carpet is finished. It can be-washed like car- 
| pets without injury, retains ‘its gloss, and on 
‘chambers or sleeping rooms, where it will not 
meet rough usage, will last fortwo years as 
good as new. 








Cure ror Fe.ons.—Within the past year we 
have known the spinal marrow of an or cow 
|applied by three different persons, with the 
| moat satisfactory results, in relieving the pain 
and securing a speedy cure of their felons. 
This, we are confident, will be very useful in- 


‘and thicken with a teaspoonful of| formation to many persons, The spinal mar- 


pour it out, and when cool enough 


aod | o enough to rise it; when light, set it 


; him tog 


place for use. 

¢ bread, pare and cut two 

boil them in water enough to mix 
wiion of sponge; when well boiled, mash 


rain through a cuilender, stir in flour them. Grease them lightly witha little 
: Arter ool. eneugh in 2 teaspoon-|or fried meat fat. 


arn of 


‘row should be applied fresh every few hours 
for two days. 


Krzrinc Ecas,—Having seen so many” 
| that were laid down last fall come out Bade 
‘gm induced to send ‘my way of rit lad 





la 
Pack them little end dow 


st, then set to rise, and next morn-|in bran or dry saw-dust, and they will come 
Make up your bread in the usal way; when Out in the spring, right, and no mistake. 
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Cansaos wita Corn.—Mr. Brooks of Prinoe- 
ton, at the last Legislative Agricultural Meet- 
ing: in Boston, alluded to the practice of plant- 

pg cabbage pmong Indian corn. He knew 
an instance where cabbages were planted in 
alternate rows with corn, and the cabbages 
sold for $150 per acre. 


Re Sea 

We see by the Court Records, that the two 
counterfeiters, White, of Buffalo, and Law- 
rence, of Epping, N..H,, have been placed 
mnder ten thousand dollar bonds, each, for 
making and selling, imitations. of Ayer’s 
cuenay Pectoar. This is right. If the Law 
could protect:men from imposition at all, it 
should certainly protect. them from being im- 

sed upon by a. wortbless counterfeit of such 
& medicine as 8 Cherry Pectoral... We 
can only complain that the panishment is not 
half enongh,. The villain, who would for 
paltry gins deliberately trifle with the health 
of hig fellow man, by taking from their lips, 
the cup of hope, when they are simking, and 
substituting a falsehood—an uttcr delusion, 
should be punished at least as severely as he 
who counterfeits the coin of the country.— 
Green. Co. Banner, Carrollton, Hl. 





MARKETS. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
Saturday, June 6, 1855. 
Hemr—$85@¢103 ¥ ton, Hackied' $150, 
FLOUR—F bbl. good countfy brands, $900@$10, choice 
bratids, $10 00; extra city. $11. 
$2 00@2 35. 7 
Conw—? bushel 63@05 cents; sacks included: 
Oa Ts? bushel, 53@56 cents, sacks Included, 
BARLEY—F¥ bushel; $1 00@1 35. 
Mess PORK—? bbl., $16,765. 
PickL ep HAMs—? |b., 8@8% cents. 
LARD—* lb.» No, 1, 84@8 cents, 
SveaR—Y ld-, opm mon, 54@G cente, 
MoLassxs—¥ gallon, 30 cents. 
Oorrzer—¥ ib,, Rio, 10M @11 cents. 
Pia Inon—Y¥ top, cold blast $45@950. 
Harx—¥ 100 ibs, timothy, $1 15@$1 30. 
BRAN-—$1 31 cents ¥ 100 lbs.) 
SALT—¥ sack, @. A., $1,50, Kanahwa, 40¢ ¥ bushel, 
BurTeER—Prime table, 20@26c} inferior 10@L5c. 
SEEp—Filaxseed, $2.00, timothy do. $2 60; Clover do. 


$7.60@7.75 per bushel. 
POTATOES—¥ bushel, 75¢.@$1.10. 
DRIED APPLESB—-82,26 ¥ bushel. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
BELLEVUE Housg, June 2. 
CATTI.E-—M. Piper of Green county, Mo., sold 17 steers 
at $48 VY head—J. Timm St. Louis connty, sold 2steers at 
34s gross—Pat. Devine, St. Louis county, sold 16 steers at 
72 50, and 2 do at 4c grows—Hays, Carter & Co. sold 15 
at 464%: grese—Mr, Phelps, Gasconade county, sold 

















teers at $26 60 ¥ head. 

ILCH COWS—E. Tubbright, Grecn county, M.)sold 
@ miich cows at $20 F head—J, Timm, St., Louis county, 
Bold I cow at $15. 





<= 


SHEEP—E. Tubbright, Green county, Mo., sold 
at $2 40 ¥ head, and 60 do at $1 409 ent Pat bene 
8t. Louis County, sold 85 sheep at $275 ¥ head, 
Cattle market duil—170 head unsold, Sheep and hogs. 
pone inthe pens at 12 o’clock. 
WepcGE Hovsk, satarday, June, 4 
CATPLE—O. Bishop of Adams co., Ills sold 24 at' $43 
at 8%s,2 at Sic, and9 at 8c net—W. Tayler of cooper, 
sold 10 at $47 60,each— Brown, Goddin & co, of 8, 
sold £0 at 4 1-60 gross—Goldschmidt & Rothan, do., sold 
att, 10 at 84,4 at Band 14 at Bc net—O, Turner a 
Adame co., IlJ.,go}d 26 at 44e gross—Brooks & H. 
of $t Louts co., sold 11 at 9, 23 at SM ane 13 at EH nw 
G.I. Giascock of Olark co,, sold 3 at 8% and 37 at prively 
terms—Mr. Miller of Sangamon Co., Ili, sold 160 onprivale 
terms—E. Bass of Boon co., sold 2 at 9c net, and 2 at gis 
eat h—C. Talbot Montgomery ce., sold 12 at $45 each, 
HOGS—G. J+ Gilaseock of Clark co, sold 50 at Ging 
—W. Taylor of cooper co., sold 90 at $5 30 net—Siem & 
Co. of St. Louls co, 6 Jld 218 at 5Mc net. 
8H EEP—R_ Mawkins of St. Louls.co., sold 125 at $1 & 
—E. Bass of Boone co.; sold 240 at $2 75— BR. Wilits of do., 
sold 305 at 1$ 76. 
An empis supply for all descriptions and ‘thd markets 
easy for buyers. Cattle we quote at 7 to S4cuet, 
Prices at 5 to 6c for good butchers hogs, 8 to do net hr 
shipping. 
We quote sheep at $1 60063 ¥ bead. 
Milch cows selling for $20 to 26, and dail. 
+ oe 
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or peat: Lime as is well known, is 
jal to the pea, as well nah > el and 
pster of Paris is a very approprigte dresesn 
where a crop of iad te Teired: a Genshie 
’ ++ 
Prizes for Mowing Machines. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Societ 

troting Agriculrure have offered a high 
yeward for the best mowing machine that can 
peprodaced. A year’s time is given to pre- 
for the trial, so that the metal and ge- 
ping Of OGY mowing-machine inventors and 
gikers are thus challeged. The prise is 
91000 to the maker or exhibitor of the best 
mowing machine, to be awarded in 1856. 

To entitle any peraee to the premium, the 
wathine, with full particulars of its principles 
of nstuction, weight, and selling price, must 
leentered for competition with the Trustees 
on or before the first day of June, 1856.. A 
general trial will be had of all competing 
machines, due notice of which will be given, 

er with all needul particulars at the 
eowmencement of the season of 1856. 

TheTr ees in awarding the one thousand 
tllar premium will not confine themselves to 
the single trial which will be afforded to com- 
petitors to exhibit the powers of -thoir ma- 
chines, but they will also take into account 
themerits of each as displayed in competing for 
this year’s premium and in its ordinary working 
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ed all the difference or not, I will not pretend 
to say, but Lhope some fruit culturist will be 
enterprising enough to try the experiment next 
summer, and report his success to the editor 
of this or some other paper. Another method 
that I would ebsniiesd for destroying these 
millers that produce the apple worms, is to 
take gag or straw, and light fires in the 
orchard in the evening, in the month of June. 
As soon as the millers see the light they will 
fly towards it, and be consumed in the flames. 
Millions ey be destroyed every season in 
this way.--Llihu Cross, in Genessee Farmer. 


The origin of broom corn as a cultivated 

lant in this country is attributed to Dr. 

ranklin. It isa native of India. Franklin 
saw an imported whisk of corn in the posses- 
sin of a lady in Philadelphia, and while exam- 
ipgiit as a curiosity, found a seed which he 
planted, and from this small! beginning arose 
this valuable product of industry in the Uni- 
ted States. fn the same manner, England 
and America are indebted for the weeping 
willow, to the poet Pope, who finding a green 
stick in a basket of figs sent to him as a pres- 
ent from Turkey, stuck it in his garden at 
Twickenham, and thence propagated this 
beautiful tree. 


New Wueat.—A small lot of new wheat— 
about seventy-five bushels—of excellent qaul- 
ity, was sold to-day, on ’Change to the high- 
est bidder, by Messrs. Smith & Gore. The 











both for this and the coming year, whenever 
ind wherever an opportunity is afforded of 
it in operation. 
i communications may be addressed to 
Thomas Motly, Jr., Jamaica Plains, or R. S. 
Pay; Boston, Mass.-— Scientific American. 
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Wormy Apples. 
Having been troulled with worniy apples 
for the last fifteen years, 1 though I wou d. try 
aD experiment on one tree this season, to see 
if 1 could not stop these marauders in their 
Wild career. I took a half,dozen quart beer 
and filled each half full of sweetened 
; I then suspended them from the 
Wranches of the tree in the following manner: 
Tiied leather straps, three-fourths of an inch 
Wide, around the branches, to prevent them 
being girdled; to these I tied hemp 
mie to which | attached the bottles, leay- 
Ha ¢m open to allow the millers to enter. 
the bottles remaia in this situation five 
or six weeks and on taking them down and emp 
Piying them, found the millers had entered in 
noes, and were drowned in the liquid. 
one bottle I counted fifteen, in another 
and so on. Thestree thus treated pro- 
fourteen bushels of large fair apples, 
) the fruit on the trees not experimented 
{pon is wormy. Whether the remedy produc- 





bids opened at $1 50 and went up briskly, 
several millers in the ring, until two dollars 
were reached, when all but two fell off. The 
contest waxed warm, till Mr. F. P. Plant bid 
$2 65 a bushel, and it was struck off to him. 
The wheat was shipped from Ste. Geneivieve. 
—St. Louss Evening News. 


Illinois Annual State Fair. 

The Third annual State Fair, for the State 
of Lilinois, is to be held .at Chicago, during 
the second week of October, 1855—Exhibi- 
tion days: 9th, 10th, llth, and 12th—Tues.- 
doy ednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

on. David J. Baker, of this city, has been 
selected as the orator on that occasion. 

The following are the general arrange- 
ments: 

Articles will be received from the Ist to 
the 9th of October, inclusive, till 12 o’clock 

recisely. At that hour the Entry Office will 
e closed. 

Examination by the judges of articles ex- 
hibited, October 10th, and 11th. 

General exhibition for the public, October 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th. 

General sale day, Friday October 12th. 

The address will be delivered on Thursday 
atternoon, the 11th of October, at 3 o’clock, 
precisely. 
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Waun Suoutp Gra se Cur?—A most tm-!grain i 
portant question jast at this time for tho far- pea oy pp ee nee ae 
mer. Careful observation, and some little! cut down the crop before the u — 4 
experience during twenty years’ residence in can be shaken. out. Takin ii thine’, 
a wheat growing country, has eonvinced the consideration, it seems to be the Paleo 
writer that it is fully ten per cent profit, on plan to have the grain cut b tog yx 
the crop to the farmer, to cut his wheat before ripe; but in this Ramen. ee om os aed 
the grain is fully ripe. Our rule is to com-\a opted: for alt ough ain if alle enrye “4 
mence cutting as soon as the earliest part cf come too ripe mah a dull at he be. 
the crop has past from the milky iato the|the sample et, if not ripene pred, 
en state. |shrivels fn the dtying.”” adel birede 
ere 18 no occasion to let it lay to cure, | Cadet de Vaux asserted that **Grai 
when cut while the straw jis partially green. eight days before the usual ti bas | 4 
Bind it up as fast as it is cut, and set the bun- ‘ries larger, fuller and finer aoe b ye 
dles in stooks, ‘Dutch fashion””—that is, two |lated to resist the attacks of the ai gy 
and two leaning together, in dozens, or twen-/equal quantityof the corn thus awe a 
ties; or any gived number so as to give an|corn reaped at maturity, gave mathiey per 
even count. Set in'this way, the most unripe |of better quality. The’ a er ti a - 
grain will cure itself. ing is that when the grain = beit —— 
The advantages are—the grain is heavier, between the finzers ts a dou h _ 8 
sweeter, and whiter: there is less loss of shat- |like a crum of bread just hot fr : i — 
ter grain; the straw, where that is an object,| Mr. C. Howard if the Re vey ai 
ae gen — feed me “1 miake it worth | Farms, says: , °F: eee 
while to cut early, even if there were a loss| “W 
on the grain, rbeoh is not the case. main dour’ til 1 Hp sabe 
For seed, the best portion of the fleld should IY made, will prove to every cultivator of it 
be set apart and left to mature until fullyripe, that by permitting it to stand until the straw 
and then earefally cat by hand, and very care- |has lost its succulency, he gains nothing in 
fully handled, because the very grains which |plampuess or bulk of grain, but losés mantis 
should be saved for seed are the ones most |its color and fineness of skin; besides which 
easily shattered, Give these bundles a slight |e incurs the risk of shelling by the high wind, 
threshing, and give the grain a thorough win- |r by its being cut under the influence of & 
nowing; sereen out all but the plumpest ker- | burning sun, 
melts oy s0w mee for your next crop, and sours fully ripaned by standing in the 
u will sueceed in improyin ity Shocks, no dr i 
yo sfumtben, proying both quality te a tana’ shoald be lost in getting 
This question of “when shouldierai »»| Loudon observes that “in harvesting w 
has Seah agitated for man abe ee the best farmers, both in England ps by 
country and Burope, and no doubt many a continent, agree that it ought to be cut before 
reader will exclaim, what ie the vse of writing |\* becomes dead ripe. When this is the case, the 
anything more about that—don’t everybody |/988 is considerable, both in the field andin 
know all about it?” No, sir. You know ithe stack yard; andthe grain produces an it- 
porhaps, or, what is the same thing to you, | {rior flour.” 
you think you do, and won’t learn any more, An experienced Pennsylvania farmer of ar 
but somebody else will. You forget, or else @¢quaintance, always cuts his oats while the 
in your self conceited folly, you don’t think, |S**@w is green. ‘This he learned to do, ¢00- 
that about ten per cent of all farmers who ever |*Fary to.gll old practice, by accident, His 
make any advances in the science of farming |"*¥ Top was short one year, and he delerm 
are not to the manor born; do not pessess a ‘ined to cut his oats green; losing, as,he thought, 
sort of intuitive knowledge how to do just ‘as |‘b? grain for the sake of the straw. For eeed, 


father did,” and never do or think of doing ihe left a strip through the middle of the field, 
anything else. where the oats were best. When he camel 


A thresh, h i 

rune is . the present day a vast number of straw telditig os mach and a phar pe he 
Rotien. ‘Secs ee beginning to learn ‘that which stood till it was dead Ag while 
eession of ati let old eae cman straw was incomparably better; in fast, 
are fresh to them, though they may be very loth Sy 14 cok caste t aie’ 











atale to you. 
In the second volume of British Husbandry,) A Cavtion ro Smoxuns.-—One day last week 
it is said: a couple of our friends,.engaged in healing 


_ “The question has been for some time ag-|bay from the country, were uietly enjoying 
iteted regaruing the state of ripeness on which the luxury of a latte while laisarely driving 



































































